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EDITORS’ PREFACE. 


The premature death of Benjamin Powell in June, 1905, sev- 
eral days before the Commencement at which he would have 
received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from Cornell Uni- 
versity, made it impossible for him to superintend the publica- 
tion of his Doctor’s Thesis. The task, therefore, of reading 
and correcting the proof has devolved entirely on the Editors of 
the Cornell Studies. 

They have been greatly aided in this task by Dr. L. L. 
Forman, of Cornell University. It is hoped that the result is 
such as would meet with the approval of Dr. Powell. 


PREFACH. 


In this treatment of Erichthonius and the Three Daughters of 
Cecrops but little is required by way of introduction. I think 
the body of the work may speak for itself. Even a short sketch 
of the work done by me in the study of religion, myth, and ritual 
would be of little practical value to my readers. My plan has 
been to study the sources for this particular myth as fully as 
possible, and to adapt to my use the information thus gained 
from the classical writers. It seemed to me wise to treat the 
subject broadly, rather than to hew to one hard and fast line and 
try to make everything conform to a preconceived view. So 
many changes and influences come into the history of a myth 
that a great deal of allowance has to be made for peculiar features 
which do not belong to it originally. 

I have tried to arrive at the truth and to present it, although 
at one time I may adopt a suggestion from one author and at 
another time discover the truth in an author whose ideas are 
opposed to those of the first. However for a complete survey, 
one must take many points into consideration, the etymology of 
names, whether the divine personage in question was a personifi- 
cation of some natural phenomenon, or a beast, bird, reptile or 
insect, a totem, a spirit of the crops, or an historical personage. 
This I have endeavored to do and my results are hereinafter set 
down. ‘The writers whose works are used in my text are carefully 
credited with each reference. ‘The work of Miss J. E. Harrison, 
who has discussed this myth more than any other writer, has 
been especially helpful. The literary sources are put in a 
body at the end. 

The myth, which must be one of the most ancient at Athens, 
was not written down until somewhat late in her history, so that 
the classical evidence, although appearing somewhat bulky, is 
not always satisfactory and is often but a repetition of some 
previous account. I have begun the discussion with the different 
classical accounts of the myth and have then passed on to an 
attempted explanation of its meaning and that of the ritual con- 
nected withit. As will be seen, anthropology has entered largely 
into the discussion throughout. 
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ERICHTHONIUS AND THE THREE DAUGHTERS OF 
CECROPS. 


Antigonus Carystius (Historiae Mirabiles, xii)’ quotes Amele- 
sagoras, the Athenian, who is telling the reason why no crow 
flies over the Acropolis, and why no one could say that he had 
ever seen one. He gives a mythological cause. ‘‘ The goddess 
Athena was given as a wife to Hephaestus, but when she had 
lain down with him, she disappeared and Hephaestus, falling to 
the ground, spent his seed. The earth afterwards gave birth to 
Erichthonius, whom Athena nourished and shut up in a chest. 
This chest she gave into the keeping of the daughters of Cecrops, 
Agraulus, Pandrosus and Herse and enjoined upon them not to 
open the chest until she returned. She then went away to 
Pellene* to bring a mass of rock, that she might fortify the 
Acropolis. Two of the daughters of Cecrops, Agraulus and 
Pandrosus, opened the chest and saw two serpents coiled about 
Erichthonius. It is said that a crow met Athena as she was 
returning with her load and told her that Erichthonius was ex- 
posed. When the goddess heard this, she threw down the mass 
of rock, which is now Mount Lycabettus, and hurried to the 
Acropolis. On account of this evil message, she told the crow 
that it would be unlawful for it to approach the Acropolis.’’ 

Euripides in the Ion (1. 23)’ refers to the story and writes that 
Athena placed two serpents as guards over Erichthonius. She 
then gave him to the Aglauridian maidens (zapOévos “AyAavpicr) 
to keep. Again in the Ion (1. 272 ffl.)*, he refers to the fate of 
the maidens. They broke the command of the goddess and at 
their death stained the rocks with blood (2. e., threw themselves 
over the edge of the Acropolis). 





*Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 498. N.) thinks this was the 
Thracian Pallene. 
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Apollodorus tells the story in detail (iii, 14, 6)‘: ‘‘Some say 
that Erichthonius was the son of Hephaestus and Atthis, the 
daughter of Cranaus, but others say of Hephaestus and Athena, 
as follows: Athena visited Hephaestus to see about the prepara- 
tion of her armor. He, being deserted by Aphrodite, was over- 
come with desire of Athena and tried to assault her, but she, 
being a virgin, did not permit it. He spent his seed on the 
thigh of the goddess and she, having wiped it off with a piece of 
wool, threw it on the ground, whence Erichthonius was born. 
Athena brought up Erichthonius without the knowledge of the 
other gods, wishing to make him immortal. She put himina 
chest and gave it to Pandrosus, the daughter of Cecrops, telling 
her not to openit. The sisters of Pandrosus, however, opened it 
through curiosity and saw the infant enfolded by a snake. Some 
say they were caught by the snake, and some say they went mad 
on account of the rage of Athena, and threw themselves down 
from the Acropolis. Erichthonius was brought up in the sanct- 
uary of the goddess and afterwards dethroned Amphictyon, and 
ruled as king at Athens. On the Acropolis he set up a wooden 
image of Athena; he instituted the festival of the Panathenaea 
and married the nymph Praxithea; by her he had a son 
Pandion.”’ 

The scholiast on the Iliad, B 547°, tells this story, in part 
word for word as Apollodorus does; he derives the name of 
Krichthonius from épiov, the wool used by Athena, and from x6uv, 
the earth from which the child was born. 

Ovid refers to the myth (Metamorphoses, ii, 552 ffl.)° and 
speaks of Erichthonius as created without a mother. He was 
shut up in a chest and this was given to the three maidens 
to keep unopened. Pandrosus and Herse obeyed, but Aglaurus 
opened the box and saw the child and snake inside. Again in 
the second book of the Metamorphoses (1. 749)’, Ovid says that 
Aglaurus disclosed the secret. 

Hyginus in his Fabulae (166)° tells the story, saying that 
Vulcan had made golden chairs of adamant* for Jupiter and 


*Solia aurea ex adamante, 
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the other gods. When Juno sat down, she was unable to rise. 
Vulcan was sent for to loose his mother, but he denied that 
he had any mother, being angry because he had been thrown 
out of heaven. Bacchus, however, made him drunk and 
brought him into the council of the gods, where he loosed Juno 
and was given by Jupiter the right to ask for whatever he wished 
as areward. Neptune was angry at Minerva and incited Vulcan 
to demand her in marriage. Vulcan did so and his request was 
granted, but Minerva repulsed the god and Erichthonius was 
born from the earth in accordance with the usual story. He was 
of the form of a serpent in the lower part of his body. His name 
came from épis, ‘‘strife’’, and yav, ‘“‘earth’’. Minerva nurtured 
him secretly and gave him ina chest to Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Herse, so that they might guard him. When the maidens opened 
the chest, a crow made it known to Minerva, and the maidens, 
seized with madness, threw themselves into the sea. 

In his Astronomica (ii, 13)°, Hyginus* tells the myth in 
connection with his account of the constellation, Heniochus, the 
Charioteer, or in Latin, Auriga. Hyginus says that Eratos- 
thenes, the Alexandrian scientist, calls this constellation ‘‘ Erich- 
thonius’’, ‘‘ because Jupiter, when he saw that EKrichthonius was 
the first man to yoke horses four abreast admired his ingenuity, 
since he was doing just as Sol did, who first employed guadrigae 
among the gods. Besides guadrigae, Erichthonius introduced 
also sacrifices to Athena and built a temple on the Athenian 
acropolis.”’ 

In the story of Erichthonius’ birth, Hyginus, quoting 
Euripides as an authority, merely notes that Vulcan was carried 
away by Minerva’s beauty and asked for her favors. He was 
refused and then tried to assault her, with the before-mentioned 
result. Minerva covered the seed with dust and Erichthonius 





4 Schanz declares that it can be proved that the Fabulae and the Poetica 
Astronomica were written by one and the same Hyginus (see his Geschichte 
d. rom. Literatur? in I, Miller’s Handbuch, viii, 2, 331.) Some later au- 
thorities refer the Fabulae and Astronomica to different authors. 
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was born (Hyginus gives his etymology), concealed in the 
chest, and given to the daughters of Erechtheus (szc). ‘‘ They, 
out of curiosity, opened the box and saw a snake, became mad, 
and threw themselves down from the citadel at Athens. The 
snake fled to the shield of Minerva and was brought up by her. 
Some say that Erichthonius had limbs like a snake. He, while 
a youth, instituted the Panathenaic games and he himself raced 
in the quadriga, for all of which he was placed among the stars.”’ 

Pausanias writes (i, 18, 2)" that Athena put Erichthonius in 
a box and gave him to the three sisters, telling them not to pry 
into the box. Pandrosus obeyed, but the other two opened it, 
went mad and threw themselves down from the Acropolis where 
it was precipitous. 

Tertullian in commenting on Vergil, writes (De Spectaculis, 
9)" that Erichthonius, born of lust, was not a snake, but was the 
devil himself. 

Philostratus (Apoll. Epist. vii, 24)'* mentions the fact that 
Athena, the goddess of the Athenians, at one time gave birth to 
a serpent. He does not mention Erichthonius by name, nor the 
three sisters. 

Lactantius tells the story (Divin. Instit. i, 17)" just as 
Hyginus does in his Fables, with this variant only, which 
Apollodorus also implies, namely, that Vulcan made arms for the 
gods and so was granted a wish by Jupiter. Lactantius, continu- 
ing the story, writes that Minerva shut the child up ina box 
with a snake. He holds up the morals of the pagan divinities to 
ridicule and in his Epitome (9, 2)" he again mentions Erich- 
thonius as springing like a fungus out of the earth. 

Probus, Servius, and Philargyrius, commenting on Vergil 
(Georg. iii, 113)”, write that Erichthonius was a child of Electra 
and Jupiter, but in their time that was not mentioned. He 
was said to be a son of Vulcan and the Earth. ‘The story of 
Vulcan and Minerva is told and the etymology of Hyginus is 
given. Then Servius says, ‘‘moreover, he is said to be the 
first who employed guadrigae, so that he might the more 
properly conceal his snake-feet.’’ 
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Augustine writes (De civ. dei, xviii, 12)" that Erichthonius 
was the child of Vulcan and Minerva, but because the ancients 
wished Minerva to retain her virginity, the story of the struggle 
with Vulcan was told and the birth of Erichthonius was said to 
be from the earth, the name coming from ‘“‘strife’’ and ‘“‘earth’’. 
He furthermore adds that Vulcan and Minerva had a temple in 
common at Athens, where there was exposed to view a boy en- 
circled by a snake. Since he was in this temple, common to 
Minerva and Vulcan (Paus. i. 14, 6)", and since his parents 
were unknown, the child was said to be the son of these two 
divinities. Augustine concludes, ‘‘the former myth tells the 
origin of his name better than this latter account.’’ 

Lactantius Placidus, the scholiast, in his Nar. Fab. (ii, 12)” 
records that at Athens the maidens carried color materials 
(pigmenta)* in baskets in a sacred rite in honor of Minerva. 
Among these, distinguished by her striking appearance, Herse, 
the daughter of Cecrops, was seen by Mercury. Accordingly he 
approached her sister, Aglaurus, and begged her to bring him 
to Herse. But Aglaurus demanded gold for her service and 
Minerva was greatly offended at her avarice, on account of which 
she had also opened the little box entrusted to the care of her 
sisters and, moreover, had done this against the express command 
of the goddess. So Minerva, having tortured her, turned her 
intoarock. Placidus is evidently mixing narratives and is either 
writing from memory or from a distorted version of the original 
story of the chest and the fall from the rock of the Acropolis. 

Fulgentius in his Mythologiae (ii, 14)" says that Jupiter 
granted a wish to Vulcan in return for services rendered in 
making thunderbolts. He gives the account of the struggle 
with Minerva. Erichthonius was born and, with a snake as 
guardian, was put in a box and given to Aglaurus and Pandora 
(sic). Erichthonius first invented the chariot. 





21 have given reasons later why it seems better to emend this ‘‘pig- 
menta’’ to ‘‘ figmenta.’’ 
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The Scholia Bernensia on Vergil’s Georgics (iii, 113)” record 
that Gaudentius said that the boy, conceived in lust, was born 
with lower limbs like a snake and that he employed a chariot in 
order to conceal the hideousness of his body. 

The Etymologicum Magnum tells us that Erechtheus was also 
called KErichthonius (s. v. ‘Epexfevs)”. The story runs that 
Hephaestus was called in to assist Zeus at the birth of Athena, 
by splitting his head with an axe. Athena sprang forth and 
Hephaestus pursued her, but was repulsed by the goddess. The 
etymology of the snake-limbed Erichthonius is given as Apollo- 
dorus gives it, that is from épsov, the wool used by Athena in 
cleansing herself, and from x@v, earth. 

The scholiast on Plato’s Timaeus (426)” and also the account 
given in the Mythographi Graeci (ed. Westermann, pp. 359- 
360)” follow the Etymologicum Magnum. Eudocia, the Byzan- 
tine writer, in her Violarium, gives the story in three different 
places, all of which agree in substance, namely, I° (p. 7)* con- 
cerning Athena; CCCL, (p. 151)”, where it is told of the birth 
of Erechtheus; and CCCLV, (p. 159)”, where it is connected 
with Erichthonius as usual. 

A summary shows the story as follows: Hephaestus, for some 
reason (as a reward from Zeus or simply carried away by her 
beauty ), attempts a union with Athena, the maiden-goddess. In 
a struggle he is repulsed, loses his seed, and as a result, Erich- 
thonius is born from the earth, without a mother. A variant 
story is indicated when Apollodorus (ili, 14, 16) records that he 
was said by some to be the son of Atthis, Cranaus’ daughter’, 
and of Hephaestus, and Servius recalls that he was once regarded 
as the son of Electra and Jupiter. 

Erichthonius was in the shape of a man-child, according to 
Amelesagoras, Euripides, Apollodorus, Ovid, Pausanias, Lactan- 
tius, Augustine, and Fulgentius; but according to Hyginus, 
Servius, the Scholia Bernensia, the Etymologicum Magnum, and 





* Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, p. xxvi) makes the mistake 
of saying, ‘‘ son of Atthis and Cranaus.”’ 
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Eudocia, he was half man and half serpent. Philostratus and 
Tertullian seem to imply that he was all serpent. 

Erichthonius is protected by Athena secretly, concealed in a 
box, and given into the charge of the three daughters of Cecrops, 
Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse, who break their trust and open 
the box against the orders of Athena. 

Euripides and Hyginus state that all the sisters were blame- 
worthy. Amelesagoras, Fulgentius (?), and Athenagoras (Legat. 
pro Christ. i)” say that Aglaurus and Pandrosus were guilty ; 
Apollodorus and Pausanias say Aglaurus and Herse, and Ovid 
says Aglaurus alone was guilty. Aglaurus is implicated in all 
cases and so may be regarded as the guilty one, while Pandrosus 
is innocent. 

Amelesagoras and Euripides speak of two snakes, and a vase in 
the British Museum (Cat. E 418; Roscher, Lex., vol. i, p. 1307) 
shows two (see Fig. 8). Ovid, Apollodorus, Hyginus (Astr. ) 
Lactantius, Augustine and Fulgentius, also a vase by Brygus 
(Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 88) know of only one snake (see 
Fig. 9). 

Euripides, Apollodorus, Pausanias, and Hyginus say that the 
girls went mad and threw themselves from the Acropolis, but 
Apollodorus also gives another version, according to which they 
were said to have been killed by the snake. 

Erichthonius grew up, became ruler of Athens, had a son 
Pandion, invented guadrigae (Vergil, Georg. iii, 113), instituted 
games in honor of Athena, and built a temple for her. He was 
finally placed among the stars as the constellation Auriga. 

The history of the three sisters is short. It will be necessary 
to study briefly the history of each sister separately. The evi- 
dence may be found also in Roscher’s Ausfthrliches Lexicon in 
the articles, Aglaurus by Roscher, Pandrosus by H. Lewy, and 
Herse by Seeliger. Aglaurus is treated by Toepffer also in the 
Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopadie. 

Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and Herse were the daughters of Cecrops 
and Aglaurus. Cecrops was said to be an early king of Athens . 
he was an emigrant from Egypt or Phoenicia and his wife 
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Aglaurus was the daughter of Actaeus, first king of Athens. 
Besides the three daughters, they had one son, Erysichthon 
(Apollodorus iii, 14, 2%; Pausanias i, 2,6”; Euripides, Ion 492)”. 

The daughter Aglaurus is called by Suidas (s. v. Bou. ypapm. )* 
the daughter of Actaeon, as are also Pandrosus and Herse. In 
this account there is a probable confusion with the mother 
Aglaurus, who was the daughter of Actaeus. Aglaurus was be- 
loved of Ares and had by hima daughter Alcippe ; this daughter 
was violated by Halirrothius, the son of Poseidon, and, in conse- 
quence, he was killed by Ares. Aglaurus seems to have been 
blameworthy in opening the chest and was either killed by the 
snake or threw herself from the Acropolis. 

According to the story told by Ovid (Metamorph. ii, 710-835)‘, 
Hermes fell in love with Herse at the Panathenaic festival (ac- 
cording to Ptolemaeus in Schol. Il. A 334 Pandrosus is the 
bride of Hermes), and asked Aglaurus to further his suit with 
her sister. Athena, however, remembering Aglaurus’s former 
disobedience, filled her with envy of Herse and Aglaurus refused 
to permit Hermes to visit Herse; she was, in consequence, 
turned into a stone. Lactantius Placidus also refers to this 
version. 

Pandrosus was the sister of Aglaurus and Herse, or, according 
to Scamon (Suidas, ®owK. ypayp.)*', sister of Phoenice and 
daughter of Actaeon. Pandrosus, if we follow the common story, 
alone obeyed the command of Athena. She appears as the 
mother of Ceryx by Hermes (Pollux, viii, 103%; Schol. Il. 
A 334”; Schol. Aeschines, i, 20); according to others Aglau- 
tus was the mother of Ceryx (Pausanias, i, 38, 3)*. This 
Ceryx was the tribe father of the family of the Ceryces in the 
Eleusinian service; by Hesychius”, Suidas, and Harpocration 
(s. v. knpuxes)™ he is merely said to be the son of Hermes; no 
mother is mentioned. 

Herse, the third sister, was the beloved of Hermes (Apollod., 
ili, 14, 3%; Ovid ii, 710—835' ; Lact. Plac., Fab:, ii, r2)*,andi by 
him she bore Cephalus. According to the Regilla inscription 
(C. I. G. 6280)", Ceryx was the son of Hermes and Herse. 
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Ceryx is thus seen to be assigned as a son to each of the three 
sisters in turn. This is to be explained (Toepffer, Attische 
Genealogie, p. 83°; Gruppe, Griech, Myth. p. 52) by the fact 
that later, when Athens and Eleusis had formed a close political 
union, there came to be an identification or parallelization of the 
three daughters of Cecrops with the Charites or Horae, Auxo, 
Thallo, and Carpo, who were closely associated with Hermes at 
Bleusis (C. I. A. i, 5; also s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa). 
Other relationship with Attica is shown by the fact that Cephalus 
was said to be the son of Hermes and Herse, and the Cephalids of 
Thoricus were related to the Ceryces of Eleusis (Gruppe, 
Griechische Mythologie, p. 51).” 

This connection is mentioned later in the discussion of the 
origin of Herse and was noticed hy C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis 
in Comment. Mommsen, p. 143 ffl. ). 

These triads of Aglaurides and Charites or Horae are possibly 
related also to the four Ionian nymphs (‘Iwvides vigor), mentioned 
by Pausanias (vi, 22, 7) and Strabo (viii, 356)”. Pausanias 
records that there was a sanctuary of these nymphs near a spring 
at Heraclea, a village not far from Olympia. Their names were 
Calliphaea, Synallaxis, Pegaea, and Iasis. Persons who bathed 
in this spring were cured of bodily pains. Pausanias adds that 
the nymphs were called Ionian from Ion of Gargettus, who emi- 
grated hither from Athens. This then would establish a close 
relationship between the Aglaurid maidens of Euripides’s Ion, 
who danced on the northern slope of the Acropolis, and the 
nymphs, the nurses of Epimenides Buzyges (Toepffer, Att. Gen., 





4 Toepffer, Attische Geneal., p. 53, N. ‘‘ Bedenkt man, wie nahe Chariten, 
Nymphen und Thauschwestern einander stehen, so liegt die Vermuthung 
nahe, dass die Kekropstochter in Athen an Stelle der in Eleusis mit Hermes 
verbundenen Chariten (C. I. A.i, 5) getreten sind. Daher ist man sich auch 
nicht klar, welche der Schwestern die Stammmutter des Kerykenge- 
schlechtes ist.’’ 

>]. c.—‘‘die genannten Keryken, bereits, wie spater, in einem genealo- 
gischen Verhdltnis zu den Kephaliden von Thorikos stehend, das deshalb 
im Hymnos (to Demeter) von allen attischen Orten allein genannt wird.”’ 
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p. 144), of that same region, who are depicted in a dance with 
Pan on many reliefs found in his cave close to the north-west 
corner of the citadel (Furtwangler, Athen. Mitth., iii, 200). 

As has been set forth by Mr. Farnell’, the rivalry of Poseidon 
and Athena in Attica for the possession of the land, and many 
similar theomachies contain an historical fact, an actual conflict of 
worships. Athena was the older divinity in Attica” and, accord- 
ing to Mr. Farnell, Poseidon was the great god of the Jonians ; 
the strife and reconciliation on the Acropolis being ‘‘ the religious 
counterpart of the old Attic and Ionic elements of the popula- 
tion.’’ 

There is evidence to show that Poseidon was not an Aryan 
divinity originally. His name has been a stumbling block to the 
comparative philologists and to form an idea of the many etymol- 
ogies it is only necessary to glance at the various conjectures 
given in the Pape-Benseler Worterbuch under his name. More- 
over, oftentimes Poseidon’s material shape is not in keeping with 
the general anthropomorphic characteristics of the pantheon of 
Achaean divinities. 

One of the latest etymologies to appear is that of Robert 
Brown’; he gives the derivation of the name of Poseidon as fol- 
lows: ‘here was an Itanos in Crete; i-Tan is ‘‘the island of 
Tan.’’ ‘Tan on coins is a person with a fish-tail, carrying a tri- 
dent like Neptune; the same figure is seen on the coins of 
Ashgqel6n. From the two forms Itanos and It6nos, we get first 
Idous "Iravos = Mocoddv, Mooedav and then Hoots "Irwvos = Tocedarv, 
2. é;. Word of ‘the isle‘of Lan.” (Crete): 





4 Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270. 


>Miss Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303: 
“At first the maiden of the elder stratum, she has to contend for supremacy 
with a god of that stratum, Poseidon. Poseidon, the late Mr. R. A. Neil 
has shown (The Knights of Aristophanes, p. 83), was the god of the ancient 
aristocracy of Athens, an aristocracy based, as they claimed descent from 
Poseidon, on patriarchal conditions.” 


¢ Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 127. 
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In the competition Athena produced the olive, and Poseidon, 
the war-horse,* known in Acadian as ansu-kurra, ‘‘the animal 
from the East.’’ ‘This war-horse, which also appears as a sea- 
horse,” gives to Poseidon many epithets, such, for example, as 
Hippius", Hippagetes“, Hippocurius”®, and Hippomedon®. Mr. 
Brown leaps to a conclusion in combatting the theory that the 
gods are personifications of natural forces, and says’, quite on his 
own authority, that this competition ‘‘is no contest between the 
Dawn (Athene) and the Sea (Poseidon), but marks a time when 
King Porphyrion (The Purple-Man, the Phoenician) ruled at 
Athens and had his goddess Aphrodite Ourania (Aschtharth 
Melekhet-Haschamaim = Astarte, Queen of Heaven) and also 
Poseidon’.”’ 

Poseidon is seen in his oriental aspect in other parts of Greece. 
There was a myth concerning Demeter-Erinnys in Arcadia 
(Paus. viii, 25)”, in which Poseidon as a horse followed Demeter 
as a mare and begat Arion, a horse. Mannhardt® attempted an 
explanation of this myth, making Poseidon represent the wind 
rushing over the corn-fields, typified by Demeter, and fructifying 
them. But we must consider that Poseidon is not the god of 
wind. Andrew Lang criticises Mannhardt', but attempts no 





@ Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. 441) 
gives an illustration from a vase from Kertsch, now in the Hermitage 
Museum (see Fig. 1), where the competition is the subject. She writes 
“The serpent in this composition is usually supposed to belong to Athene 
and to be attacking Poseidon ; I believe him to be the symbol of Poseidon’s 
spring.’’ This seems improbable, for in the illustration the horse is plainly 
seen. See also Vergil, Aeneid, i, 444*’, where the horse is given as a sign of 
a Phoenician settlement at Carthage. 


>For the simile of likening curling waves to horses, see Shakespeare, 
Othello, ii, 1, 13, ‘‘The wind-shaked surge, with high and monstrous 
mane.” Also the painting in the ‘‘ Art of Walter Crane,’’ by P. G. Konody. 


© Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. Ior. 
4d Pausanias, i, 14, 7%. 

© Mythologische Forschungen, p. 265. 

fModern Mythology, p. 5t. 
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explanation of his own. According to Robert Brown,* the 
Poseidon represented in this myth was the fish-tailed Euphratean 
Ba, Lord of the Deep (which includes the sea), and Demeter- 
Krinnys was the earth-goddess, Davkina (‘ Lady of the Earth’ ). 
Such an unanthropomorphic myth is plainly oriental. How this 
one penetrated to Arcadia, we cannot say. 

There seems to be ground, therefore, for supposing that 
Poseidon in some of his aspects, at least, was originally an eastern 
or Semitic divinity. 

Miss Harrison takes a different view? about the strife of 
Athena and Poseidon and thinks that ‘‘ Poseidon had been in all 
probability established in Athens long before Athena came’,’’ 
basing her conclusion on the passage in Isocrates (Panath. 193)” 
which records that Eumolpus, in disputing the rule of Athens 
with Erechtheus, claimed that Poseidon had possessed it before 
Athena. Miss Harrison, however, has since changed her view 
and now thinks that. Athena was there first." 

Miss Harrison (1. c.) ventures the assertion that one of the 
names of Poseidon was Erechtheus. Mr. Farnell thinks* that 
‘“Krechtheus was a figure that personified the ancient birth and 
growth of the state, and his cult was the heart of the city’s life.’’ 
He furthermore adds, ‘‘ The fair interpretation of all the evidence 
is that she (Athena) was there very long before Poseidon came. 
Nor is there any evidence that Poseidon was called "Epex@evs in 
his own right or anywhere else except at Athens, for the men- 
tion in Homer of a King Erichthonius, son of Dardanos, ‘richest 
of mortal men, who owned mares that Boreas loved’ (Il. Y, 


“Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 48. 
>» Mythology and Monuments, p. lix. 


©On p. xxv of Mythology and Monuments, Miss Harrison writes that a 
crooked olive on the Acropolis and a salt-spring were enough to start the 
myth. The cause seems to me to reach a little further. These two objects 
merely made the story local on the Acropolis. 


“ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 303. Quoted on p. ro. 
© Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 270 and Note a. 
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222) is too doubtful to be called evidence. If Erechtheus was 
the old agricultural god or hero of Attica, who afterwards lent 
his name to Poseidon, we can understand why he should be 
buried, as Dionysos and Adonis and other divinities of vegetation 
were ; but why should he be buried if he were Poseidon ?”’ 

There can be no doubt that Poseidon took the name of 
Erechtheus for himself at some period, and this is a thread of 
evidence showing that the two divinities were considered identi- 
cal. ‘The evidence found in Hesychius (s. v. Epexevs )”, in Ly- 
cophron (158, 431)”, in Apollodorus (iii, 15, 1)* and in 
inscriptions (C. I. A., i, 387%; iii, 276°, 805°°) shows this. 

As one entered the Erechtheum there was an altar for sacrifices 
to both Poseidon and Erechtheus. ‘The Boutadae, an agricult- 
ural clan at Athens, who had charge of the worship of Erech- 
theus, became priests of Poseidon-Erechtheus (Paus. i, 26, 
5). Erechtheus is a form of Erichthonius and so in a way is 
the child of Athena. Apollodorus (iii, 15, 1)” writes that Butes 
was the first priest of Athena and Poseidon-Erichthonius. We 
know from Aeschines (Parapres., 147)” that the priestess of 
Athena Polias was chosen from the tribe of Eteoboutadae. I 
cannot enter into the argument here, but it will serve merely to 
suggest that the mythological relation between Athena and 
Erichthonius is shown in the junction of the worships of Poseidon 
and Athena in the Erechtheum on the Acropolis (Paus., i, 26, 
6-7 )*", and also at Colonnus, where Poseidon Hippius and Athena 
Hippia were worshipped together (Paus. i, 30, 4)". Again as 
father of Theseus and Eumolpus*, Poseidon is represented as an 
alien god. ‘This Eumolpus is probably only another form of the 
foreign sea-god. Miss Harrison” writes that Erichthonius, or 


ce 


rather Erechtheus, when properly reborn, could be ‘‘ made to 
fight with his sea-god double, Humolpus.’’ 
Let us examine the statement that Erechtheus is a form of 


Erichthonius. Mr. Farnell (1. c., p. 271) thinks that Erechtheus 





*Paus, 1, 17, 3°° 541, 38, 2; Apollod. iii, 15, 4°; Lycurg. 98. 
> Mythology and Monuments, p, lix. 
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is the double of Erichthonius. Mr. Brown (1. c., p. ror) speaks 
of ‘‘ Krichthonios, otherwise Erechtheus, representative of the 
native Attic race.’’ Hesychius (s. v. ’EpexOevs)*' records that 
Krichthonius was an epithet of Poseidon. Etymologicum Mag- 
num (s. v. “EpeyGeds)” has the phrase 6 airds d& Aéyera Kat "Epx- 
@covwos, (also Schol. on Iliad, B 547)*. Miss Harrison (1. c., 
p- xlvi1) says Erichthonius has a double of confusing identity— 
Erechtheus. Eudocia in her accounts already cited confuses the 
two names by telling the same story of both. 

The distinction between the two is made that Erichthonius is 
the child hidden in the chest, whereas Erechtheus, no less earth- 
born, is the mature king, the political factor in the myth. In 
Homer (B 547) we find only Erechtheus, but Homer in this 
passage considers only the political founder of Athens. When 
priority is stated (Eurip. Ion, 267° and 1007)%, it is Erech- 
theus who is the son of Erichthonius. ‘The identity of these two 
caused confusion and a ‘‘ shadowy ’’ Pandion was placed between 
them in the line of genealogy (Apollod. iii, 14, 6)‘. Mr. Frazer 
considers that Erichthonius and Erechtheus were originally 
identical.* 

In her Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens (p. 
Xxvii), Miss Harrison asserts that Erichthonius was the epony- 
mous hero of the Athenians and was really Poseidon himself. 
The Athenians were Erechtheidae, but also autochthonous ; so 
Krichthonius must be earth-born. When Athena became 
supreme, he must be closely connected with the goddess. ‘‘ The 
Greek mind did not lend itself to any notion of immaculate con- 
ception.’’ Hephaestus, worshipped along with Athena as an 
artisan, was the father, and Athena was the mother; but later 
when Athena came to be thought of as a parthenos, she must 
resist marriage; hence, the motherhood of Erichthonius was 
given to Gaea. Miss Harrison thinks that this version was 
recent when the Ion of Euripides was written, for at 1. 269° it 
reads : 





* Pausanias’s Description of Greece, vol. ii, p. 168. 
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“And did Athena uplift him from the earth? 
Yes, in her maiden hands; she did not bear him,”’ 
seeming to deny some previous statement of her motherhood. 

On the other hand, Mr. Farnell (1. c., vol. i, p. 303) contends 
that Athena was undoubtedly always a virgin to the Athenian 
mind and was not later made so for political reasons. All this 
amounts to saying that the Achaean Athena was always a virgin ; 
when Athens reached the height of her culture Athena was made 
a holy, almost sexless, abstraction. The ideas of motherhood, 
connected with her name, came from an assimilation of early, 
chthonic cults which were at first entirely outside her province. 

However, if Erichthonius was Poseidon, and Erichthonius 
was Erechtheus, then Erechtheus was Poseidon, and all three are 
the same under different manifestations or were introduced under 
slightly varying circumstances. 

There is another personage in the story to be treated here, and 
that is Cecrops, the so-called ancient king of Athens and father 
of the three sisters. He was loosely connected with the contest 
between Poseidon and Athena, but only as an arbitrator. He is 
much more intimately connected with the birth of Erichthonius. 
Miss Harrison writes (1. c., p. xlvii), ‘‘ Erichthonios, the earth- 


”) 


born, is a sort of genealogical double of Cecrops,’’ meaning to 
imply that they were originally the same. Hyginus (Astron. ili, 
13)° calls the three sisters, Erechthei filiae, not daughters of 
Cecrops. 

Let us turn to the monuments. 

An archaic terra-cotta in the British Museum is probably the 
earliest representation of any part of this myth." The group 
(see Fig. 2) shows Mother Earth half rising from the ground and 
holding up a little child to the goddess Athena. ‘‘ Old Cecrops, 
half-man, half-snake, stands by,’’ but the tail of the figure is dis- 
tinctly not a snake’s tail, as Miss Harrison says feiss bUuteisia 
fish-tail, such as belongs to the Eastern divinity mentioned as 





4 Mythology and Monuments, p. xxix, Fig. 2, p. xxviii. Miss Harrison, 
in her description, changes right hand and left hand. 
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being on the coins of Cretan Itanus, who is Poseidon. Here he 
wears a chiton and holds an olive twig in his left hand ; his right 
hand is raised to his lips. The difference in size of Athena and 
Gaea is to be noted ; Gaea is a huge, elemental, chthonic shape, 
while Athena is a trim and dainty figure. This terra-cotta was 
found at Athens and probably dates from the early fifth century, 
BiG: 

In the Louvre’, there is a relief (see Fig. 3), showing Poseidon 
present at the birth. The central figure is Athena taking the 
infant Erichthonius from the arms of Gaea. The god Poseidon 
is seated at the left ; he has matted hair, a half-bare body and is 
holding a trident or sceptre. 

A vase-painting”, dating from the end of the fifth century, 
shows Gaea (see Fig. 4) rising from the earth and holding out 
the child to Athena. Behind Gaea is Cecrops ; his tail is a snake- 
tail, falling in loose spirals. He has a staff in his right hand 
and in his left he holds a fold of his chiton ; on his head he wears 
a chaplet. Behind Athena is Hephaestus; so the painter knew of 
his fatherhood. Herse follows Hephaestus ; then on the reverse 
follow Aglaurus, Erechtheus, Pandrosus, Aegeus, and last, stand- 
ing still, is Pallas, a male. All the male figures, except Pallas, 
wear chaplets and carry staves. The later kings are present 
merely by an anachronism, as being interested in the birth of 
their ancestor ; they serve to break the line of running maidens. 
Herse and Aglaurus are eager ; Pandrosus hangs back, extending 
her arms. All the figures are distinctly labelled with their 
names. Robert Brown refers’ to this vase and calls the 
figure behind Gaea, Poseidon, half-man, from. the waist down a 
sea-monster in huge spiral coils. But in the inscription the artist 


names him Cecrops, and no doubt correctly; 9) 22%) 


*Monumenti dell’ Instituto, I, xii, 1; also Farnell, Cults of the Greek 
States, vol. i, p. 323. 


» Berlin Catalogue, 2537 ; Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, p. xxix, 
fig. 3. Miss Harrison, in her description of this also, confuses right and left. 


© Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. ror. 
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According to Pernice*, the adoption of Erichthonius and the 
legends connected with him were pictured on the middle metopes 
of the south side of the Parthenon. 

These four characters, Poseidon, Erechtheus, Erichthonius 

and Cecrops were confused by the ancients, just as they are by 
modern writers, and, as far as we may judge, were originally the 
same personage. May not the concealment and final adoption of 
Erichthonius by Athena be another portrayal of her strife and 
reconciliation with Poseidon? Cecrops, as another form of the 
god, was present in either case. Miss Harrison writes (l. c., p. 
lix), ‘‘ When Athene and her worship prevailed at Athens, there 
was Poseidon-Erechtheus to be settled with—Poseidon, whom 
Athene always hated. It was all arranged with the utmost 
mythological craft. As Poseidon, it was impossible to affiliate 
him completely ; so for Poseidon was invented the myth of the 
contest and subsequent supremacy of Athene. But Erechtheus 
was more malleable ; he became the foster son of Athene. 
: Erechtheus had to be born again; he must break 
utterly with his past. . . . . Asagriculturist and new-born 
home hero, he gets confused with old Cecrops ; he even borrows 
his serpent tail sometimes, though he never is quite at ease in it.’’ 
The three daughters of Erechtheus, who were originally 
Chthonia, Procris, and Orethyia, also became confused with the 
more famous daughters of Cecrops. 

Names are things which are hard to account for; but this 
jugglery with them need not blind us to the fact that these four 
were the same divinity. The origin of the different names is 
beyond our knowledge. 

What can be said about Erichthonius or Erechtheus in their 
aspect of asnake? All four of the personages, mentioned above, 
show unanthropomorphic characteristics or features, but the 
appearance of a snake is usually ascribed to Erichthonius. We 
have seen that by some he was regarded as serpentine only in his 
lower parts, but by others he was made a serpent pure and 





® Jahrbuch fiir Archaologie x, (1895), 97. 
2 
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simple. Pausanias even, in speaking of the statue of Athena 
Parthenos in the Parthenon, (i, 24, 7)” thinks that the serpent 
beside her was probably Erichthonius. Frazer, in his com- 
in the oldest 
form of the legend Erichthonios or Erechtheus was probably 


ce 


mentary on Pausanias (vol. li, p. 169), writes 


nothing but the sacred serpent of Athene which lived in the 
Erechtheum, was considered guardian of the Acropolis, and was 
fed on honey-cakes once a month.’’ A woman in Aristophanes’ 
Lysistrata (1. 758-9) says that she had not been able to sleep on 
the Acropolis, since she saw the snake which dwelt there. The 
scholiast on the passage notes that this was the sacred snake of 
Athena and guardian of the temple. Herodotus (viii, 41)” 
records that a great snake lived in a sanctuary on the Acropolis 
and was fed honey-cakes monthly. Just before the coming of 
the Persians against the city, the cakes were uneaten and this 
was taken asa sign that Athena had left the city. Plutarch 
(Themist. 10)" adds that offerings were made to this serpent 
daily. Hesychius (s. v. oixovpov 6gw and dpaxavdos)” tells that 
the snake was the guardian of Athena Polias; ‘‘ some say there 
was one and some say two in the sanctuary of Erechtheus. They 
say he is the guardian of the Acropolis, to whom they offer a 


70 


honey-cake.’’ Suidas (s. v. Apaxavdos)”, the Etymologicum 
Magnum (p. 287, s. v. Spaxavdos)", Photius (Lex., s. v. oikovpov 
égiv)”, and Eustathius (on Hom. Odyss. a, 357; p. 1422) 1. 7 fil.)” 
all speak of thissnake. According to Philostratus (Imag. 11, 17, 
6)", the sacred serpent lived on the citadel down to his time— 
third century, A.D. Frazer continues, ‘‘ According to one story 
(Philos. Vit. Apoll., vii, 24)”, Athene herself was the serpent’s 
mother. The traditions that Erichthonius was half a man 
and half a serpent, or merely a man guarded by a serpent, 
represent the usual successive stages of popular belief through 
which an animal-god passes in the course of sloughing off his 
animal form and donning that of a man.’’ Miss Harrison, in her 
Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, deals at length with 
the worship of snakes. On page 349, she writes, ‘‘ These human- 
ized snakes are fed with human food ; their natural food would 
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be a live bird or rabbit. Dr. Gadow kindly tells me that a snake 
will lap milk, but if he is to eat his sacrificial food, the felanos, 
it must be made exceedingly thin; anything of the nature of a 
cake or even porridge he could not swallow. And yet the snake 
on the Acropolis had for his monthly due a ‘ honey-cake’.”’ 

So Erichthonius was originally a mere snake, who was wor- 
shipped at Athens. His cult was later adopted by Athena and 
she became his protectress. The myth of his birth and adoption 
was invented to explain their relationship. 

There were other snakes worshipped as godsin Greece. Meili- 
chius, who later became Zeus, was a snake. This is conclusively 
shown by Miss Harrison (1. c., pp. 18-20). Aesculapius was a 
snake originally (ib., p. 341, ffl.). Sosipolis at Olympia, who 
later was absorbed into the cult of Zeus, was a snake. Pausanias 


(vi, 20, 2% and 5”) tells the story: ‘‘ There is a sanctuary of 
Eileithyia, in which Sosipolis, a native spirit, is honored by the 
Eleans. . . . . The priestess sacrifices to Sosipolis accord- 


ing to the ordinances of the Eleans; she carries in baths for the 
Peauana sets out cakes/mixed with honeys) .). =<... = It 
is said that when the Arcadians were making an incursion into 
Elis and the Eleans were encamped opposite them, a woman came 
to the generals of the Eleans with a child at her breast. She 
said that she herself had borne the child and in accordance with 
her dreams she would give him to fight for the Eleans. And 
those in command, thinking that the woman spoke the truth, 
placed the child naked in front of the army. ‘Then the Arcadians 
came on, and the child was then a snake. And the Arcadians 
being thrown into confusion at the sight and taking to flight, 
the Eleans set upon them and won a most signal victory, and 
they gave the name Sosipolis to the god. And where the snake 
seemed to disappear after the battle they made a sanctuary. And 
along with him they honor Eileithyia also, because the goddess 
herself brought forth the child to men*.’’ 





* Frazer (Pausanias, vol. iv, p. 76) asserts that Sosipolis was Zeus, using as 
authorities C. Robert (Athenische Mittheilungen, 18 (1893), pp. 37-45) and 
Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 38). There was a cult of Zeus 
Sosipolis at Magnesia on the Maeander. 
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Farnell writes’: ‘‘the familiar serpent of Athene, occasion- 
ally identified with Erechtheus, may be supposed to have been a 
symbol of the ancient earth goddess, whose worship was merged 
in that of Athene and we support this view by the legend of the 
Kvypeidns ois, the serpent that was driven out of Salamis, and 
entered the service of Demeter, the later form of Gaia’’ (Strabo, 
393°; Pausanias, i, 36,1"). Frazer in a note to this passage of 
Pausanias thinks that this serpent was Cychreus himself. Miss 
Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 306) writes: ‘‘ This house-guarding 
snake, we may conjecture, was the earliest form of every earth- 
born Kore.’’ According to Miss Harrison, Athena, Aphrodite, 
and Hera were all originally Corae or manifestations of the same 
spirit. Farnell adds in a note to what is quoted above that 
Apollo ‘‘may have dispossessed a worship of the earth-snake at 
Delphi, where Gaia and Gé-Themis had reigned before Apollo, 
and where religious atonement continued through later times to be 
made to the Python.’’ Plutarch (Cleomenes, 39)" says that 
‘‘the ancients thought that the serpent, of all animals, was most 
akin to the heroes,’’ thus showing that all heroes were originally 
worshipped as snakes, such as are shown on the well-known 
type of archaic Spartan grave reliefs. 

This insistence upon snakes as earth-spirits, or heroes, is evi- 
dently correct, but the evidence which we have considered leads 
us to believe that, in Athens at least, this form of the serpent 
worship had come from the East in the form of some god, or was 
influenced in some way by the East. 

Miss Harrison (Prolegomena, p. 31) distinguishes two strata 
in the religion of the Greeks, the one early or chthonic, the other 
later or Olympian. She accepts Prof. Ridgeway’s view that the 
early stratum was Pelasgian or original, and believes that the 
later stratum begins with the flesh-eating Achaeans who came 
from the North (Note, p. 316)”. She works the thesis out at 





“Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 290. 


>“ As long ago as 1857, H. D. Miiller in his remarkable book, Mythologie 
der Griechischen Stamme, pp. 249-255, saw that Zeus and Hera belonged 
to stocks racially distinct, and that in the compulsory marriage of Hera to 
Zeus is reflected the subjugation of a primitive race to Achaean invaders.”’ 
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length in her book and arrives at the conclusion that the worship 
of snakes or snakes as heroes (chap. vii) belonged to the early 
stratum and that on this stratum the northern, Achaean divini- 
ties, were superimposed at a later period. I contend that Eastern 
influence may have come in at this chthonic or early period and 
may have affected the cult early in its history. Neglect of this 
idea makes Miss Harrison’s chapter on Aphrodite (p. 308 ffl.) 
peculiarly weak and unconvincing. 

Additional evidence on the subject of snakes may show that it 
is not necessary to regard every snake as a form of earth-spirit. 

Miss Harrison*, who has investigated this particular subject 
more than any other writer, has written: ‘‘To Aglauros belongs 
the snake ; she brought it to Athens—the snake which signifies, 
I think, always primarily things chthonic in their sinister, not 
their fruitful aspect. She lent her snake to Erichthonios, and, 
when the cult of Erinys, through the medium of Persephone, 
became blended with that of the Earth-goddess to Demeter, the 
snake, like all else, Athene took to herself, with better right 
perhaps, as I shall hope to show another time, than we have 
hitherto supposed.’’ This loan of a snake to Erichthonius is 
strange, if Erichthonius was originally himself a snake. 

The snake then, which Erichthonius was, or had, or of which 
he was a part, was of the earth—earthy, according to the opinion 
of those cited. But Erichthonius was Eastern, and Aglaurus, 
under the aspect mentioned by Miss Harrison, is Eastern, as I 
shall hope to show later; so this snake is Eastern, not Greek. It 
is foreign to Greece. 

To understand the un-Hellenic significance of snakes, consider 
the Cadmus snake of Thebes. The scholiast on Sophocles’s Anti- 
gone (126) writes éyeydve: 6 dpaxwy €€ "Apews kai TiAdacons “Epivvos. 
Cadmus ( Kedem—‘‘the man from the East’’) and the mass of 
Theban mythology is Eastern or Semitic. The Theban Ares, to 
whom the fifth or western gate of the city was dedicated, was 
the Babylonian and Assyrian Nergal (‘‘the Strong’’), originally 
the god of death and the underworld.” 





4Journal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xii, p. 355. 
>’R. Brewn, Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 141. 
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Consider again the tale of Zagreus, the horned serpent*. Zeus in 
the form of a serpent violated his daughter Persephone, who was 
also in the form of a serpent, according to one tradition. From 
this embrace Zagreus was born (Nonnus (vi, 264) calls him kepdev 
Bpépos). Jealous Hera set the Titans upon him; he took various 
shapes, finally that of a bull. The Titans tore him to pieces and 
ate the remains. His heart, which was left unconsumed, was 
carried to Zeus, and was then reborn as Dionysus. Salomon 
Reinach treats of this myth in an article in the Revue Arché- 
ologique (1899, vol. xxxv, p. 210-17). ‘The substance of his 
argument is as follows: The three factors, copulating (ex/lacés) 
serpents, a divine egg, and a horned serpent, are unknown to 
eastern antiquity. This cult of Zagreus, which became settled 
at Eleusis, was an Orphic cult. Although the legend is usually 
attributed to Crete, Reinach shows that a form of the legend was 
found among the Druids. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxix, 52)” tells of 
numbers of serpents forming themselves into a ball, from which 
exuded a sort of bubble of saliva or juice. Pliny does not say 
that a horned snake was born from this juice; in fact, no snake 
of any kind was born fromit. In the Greek myth, Pliny’s multi- 
tude of snakes is reduced to two divine ones. ‘The later Gauls 
worshipped a horned serpent’. Reinach connects these two 
stories and thinks that the essential features of the Greek myth 
are contained in them, the Greek form being the older and 
simpler. According to Reinach Druids were the masters of 
Pythagoras; Pythagoreanism and Orphism were the same, and 
there was a Celtic element in Orphism: ‘‘ Pythagorisme était une 
doctrine aux allures scientifiques fondée sur le premier, qui est 
une religion populaire’’ (7. e., Orphism). At an early period 
there were close relations between Celts, Illyrians, and Thracians. 
The whole tale is evidently not Greek. Miss Harrison’ in her 





*Lobeck, Aglaophamus, p. 547 ffl. gives the combined stories; see also 
Abel’s Orphica, p. 230 ffl., and Miss Harrison, Prolegomena, p. 490-496. 

» Reinach has treated this in Revue Archéologique, 1891, i, p. 1-6, and 
E897;/t1) (ps (313) th 

“ Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 496. 
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treatment of it shows to what an incomprehensible stage this 
myth finally came among the Greeks. 

The serpent, besides being taken as the symbol of an earth- 
spirit, according to some authorities, has been taken by others 
as a corn-spirit, for the myth of the birth of Erichthonius has 
been interpreted by W. Mannhardt and by Aug. Mommsen as a 
way of describing the growth of the grain. Mannhardt writes": 
‘‘Brichthonios (der aus gutem Boden Entsprossene) vom Blitz- 
gotte Hephaistos gezeugt aus dem fruchttragenden Ackerfelde 
Le(Swpos dpovpa emporsteigt als ein neugeborenes Knablein, das in 
einer verschlossenen Kiste von den Schwestern Herse (Thaw), 
Pandrosos (Allthau) und Aglaurus (die Heitere) gehtitet und 
genahrt wird.’’ Mommsen writes’: ‘‘ Es ist dies eine bildliche 
Umschreibung der Aussaat des Korns, zunachst wohl der in 
Attika vorzugsweise angebauten Gerste.” . . . . . “‘ Erich- 
thonios also ist, wenn man das Bildliche abstreift, der Korn- 
halm.’’ 

Let us ascertain the fundamental principles underlying this 
matter of snakes, and see just what idea primitive peoples have of 
snakes. ‘Then it will be easier to judge of their significance in 
later religion. Havelock Ellis has collected the evidence in 
such a succinct manner that I can not do better than quote his 
words’: ‘‘’There is no fragment of folk-lore so familiar to the 
European world as that which connects woman with the serpent. 
It is, indeed, one of the foundation stones of Christian theology. 

Robertson Smith points out that since snakes are the last 
noxious animals which man is able to exterminate, they are the 
last to be associated with demons. They were ultimately the 
only animals directly and constantly associated with the Arabian 
jinn or demon, and the serpent of Eden was a demon, and not a 
temporary disguise of Satan (Religion of the Semites, pp. 





4Die Korndamonen, p. 33. 

bReste der Stadt Athen, p. 6, Note 3. 

¢ Havelock Ellis, Studies in the Psychology of Sex ; Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 206 ffl. 
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129 and 442). Perhaps it was in part because the snake was 
thus the last embodiment of demonic power that women were 
associated with it, women being always connected with the most 
ancient religious beliefs. . . . Yet there is no fragment of folk- 
lore which remains more obscure. How has it happened that in 
all parts of the world the snake or his congeners, the lizard and 
the crocodile, have been credited with some design, sinister or 
erotic, on women ? 

Of the wide prevalence of the belief there can be no doubt. 
Among the Port Lincoln tribe of South Australia a lizard is said 
to have divided man from woman. . . . In the northern territory 
of the same colony menstruation is said to be due to a bandicoot 
scratching the vagina and causing blood to flow (Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, p. 177, Nov. 1894). . . . Among the 
Chiriguanos of Bolivia, on the appearance of menstruation, old 
women run about with sticks to hunt the snake that had wounded 
the girl. Frazer (Golden Bough, rst ed., vol. 11, p. 231), who 
quotes this example from the Lettres Edifiantes et Curieuses, 
also refers to a modern Greek folk-tale, according to which a 
princess at puberty must not let the sun shine upon her, or she 
would be turned into a lizard. In some parts of Brazil at the 
coming of puberty a girl must not go into the woods for fear of the 
amourous attacks of snakes, and so it is also among the Macusi 
Indians of British Guiana, according to Schomburgk. Among 
the Basutos of South Africa the young girls must dance around 
the clay image of a snake. In Polynesian mythology the lizard 
is a very sacred animal, and legends represent women as often 
giving birth to lizards (Meyners d’Estrez, Etude ethnogra- 
phique sur le lézard chez les peuples malais et polynésiens, 
L’ Anthropologie, 1892 ; see also, as regards the lizard in Samoan 
folk-lore, Globus, vol., lxxiv, No. 16). In the Berlin Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde there is a carved wooden figure from New 
Guinea of a woman into whose vulva a crocodile is inserting his 
snout, while the museum contains another figure of a snake-like 
crocodile crawling out of a woman’s vulva, and a third figure 
shows a small round snake with a small head, and closely 
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resembling a penis, at the mouth of the vagina. All these 
figures are reproduced by Ploss and Bartels.* | Even in modern 
Europe the same ideas prevail. In Portugal, according to Reys, 
it is believed that during menstruation women are liable to be 
bitten by lizards, and to guard against this risk they wear 
drawers during the period. In Germany, again, it was believed, 
up to the eighteenth century at least, that the hair of a menstru- 
ating woman, if burned, would turn intoa snake. It may be 
added that in various parts of the world virgin priestesses are 
dedicated to a snake-god and are married to the god. 

Boudin (Etude Anthropologique: Culte du Serpent, Paris, 1864, 
pp. 66-70) brings forward examples of this aspect of snake wor- 
ship. . . . At Rome, it is interesting to note, the serpent was 
the symbol of fecundation, and as such often figures at Pompeii 
as the genius patrisfamilias, the generative power of the family 
(Attilio de Marchi, Il Culto privato di Roma, p. 74.) . . . In 
Rabbinical tradition, also, the serpent is the symbol of sexual 
desire. 

There can be no doubt that—as Ploss and Bartels, from whom 
some of the examples have been taken, point out—in widely dif- 
ferent parts of the world menstruation is believed to have been 
originally caused by a snake, and that this conception is fre- 
quently associated with an erotic and mystic idea. How the 
connection arose, Ploss and Bartels are unable to say. It can 
only be suggested that the shape and appearance of the snake, as 
well as its venomous nature, may have contributed to the mystery 
everywhere associated with the snake—a mystery itself fortified 
by the association with women—to build up this world-wide 
belief regarding the origin of menstruation. . . . It is noteworthy 
that one of the names for the penis used by the Swahili women 
of German East Africa, in a kind of private language of their 





4 Das Weib. 
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own, is ‘‘the snake’’ (Zache, Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, p. 73, 


1899). 
I hesitate to assert, but it is possible, that there is an obscene 


Ya 


allusion in the woman’s speech in Aristophanes’s Lysistrata (758- 
9)”, where she says that she has been unable to sleep on the 
Acropolis since she saw the snake there. The speeches of the 


‘In this connection it is perhaps proper to call attention to the ‘‘snake 
goddess’’ and her worship at Cnossus : 

In the eastern cist of the ‘‘ Central Palace Sanctuary *’ Evans discovered 
three female figures of faience, one of which he named the ‘‘snake 
goddess’’ and the other two ‘‘the female votaries.’’ The goddess wears a 
richly embroidered jacket with a laced bodice and a skirt with a short 
double apron. On her head is a high tiara of purplish brown. About her 
are coiled three snakes with greenish bodies covered with brown spots. She 
holds the head of one of these snakes in her hand ; its body extends first 
downward and then upward over her back; its tail appears in the other 
hand of the goddess. The other two snakes have their bodies so arranged 
that a part of each snake is coiled in a girdle around the hips of the goddess. 
The head of one snake appears in this girdle; his body extends upward in 
front of the figure and his tail coils around the right ear of the goddess. 
The tail of the third snake isin the girdle ; his body also ascends and its 
upper part is coiled around the tiara of the goddess. 

The best preserved of the ‘‘ female votaries’’ wears a jacket with a cord- 
like border and a flounced skirt. In her right hand she holds a small snake, 
tail upward. The other arm is missing. 

Both the goddess and this votary have figures of matronly proportions, 
their bare breasts being prominent. Of the third figure only the lower part 
is preserved. 

Evidence of a snake goddess cult had already been discovered in Crete 
prior to Evans’s discoveries. At Gournia the remains of a small shrine were 
found, in which were images of a goddess standing on a base encircled by 
serpents, and a replica of the same figure was found in the cemetery of 
Prinias near Gortyna, The physical characteristics of the goddess, the fact 
that the snakes are coiled around her girdle, the presence of girdles among 
the votive offerings, the fact that the asp was a symbol of Nekhebet, the 
Egyptian Eleithyia—all these circumstances lead Evans to the conclusion 
that the goddess was a goddess of maternity. He calls attention to the fact 
that religious traditions in classical times pointed to Cnossos as a center, not 
only of the cult of Rhea, but of Eleithyia. His conclusion is that this figure 
represents either a special chthonic aspect of the cult of the same mother 
goddess, whose worship has already been so well illustrated in the palace, 
or an associated deity having a shrine of her own within the larger sanctu- 
ary. See also Reinach in L’Anthropologie vol. xv, p. 269 ff. 
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women in the Lysistrata usually have a double meaning. A 
classical allusion to this sexual, fecundating power of the snake 
is found in Pausanias (iv, 14, 7)". He writes that Aristomenes, 
who was honored as a hero by the Messenians, was considered to 
have had a most remarkable birth, for it was said that a demon 
or a god in the form of a snake lay with his mother. The Mace- 
donians made similar statements concerning Olympias, as did the 
Sicyonians also concerning Aristodama, but with the difference 
that the Messenians did not claim that Aristomenes was the child 
of Heracles or Zeus, whereas the Macedonians thought that 
Alexander was the son of Ammon, and the Sicyonians that 
Aratus was the offspring of Asclepius. 

Is this myth of Erichthonius, then, an account of some 
Eastern sexual worship introduced into Athens? Was it for this 
reason that we find the sexual idea attributed to old snake 
Cecrops as the introducer of marriage at Athens? Suidas (s. v. 
Kexpo)"' is authority for the statement that Cecrops made certain 
laws, in order to enable a son to know his father and a father his 
son ; and in consequence of his distinction between the two nat- 
ures of father and mother, he himself was called two-formed. 
Andrew Lang" says that the slight evidence shows that “‘ the tra- 
ditions of Athens, as preserved by Varro, speak of a time when 
names were derived from the mother, and when promiscuity 
prevailed.’’ Farnell’ has investigated this question and after 


ce ”) 


giving all the evidence for a ‘‘ matriarchate’’ of women, shows 
that the term does not explain the phenomena, which must be 
otherwise accounted for. His conclusions are that the ‘‘ Mutter- 
recht’’ has not left any clear impress on the classical religion 
and the phenomena of the relations of the sexes are not neces- 
sarily distinctive indications of any special family organization. 
I can only suggest that the Eastern divinities were often divini- 
ties of the sexual relations. For examples we need only recall 


Astarte, Cybele, Artemis of Ephesus, and the Juno who is shown 





2Custom and Myth, p. 273. 
> Archiv fiir Religionswissenschaft, Band vii, pp. 70-94. 
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in Vergil’s Aeneid as the goddess of Phoenician Carthage —J uno 
Pronuba, the Latin form of Hera Eileithyia. 

Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, 14)", in his interpretation of 
the myth as one of morals, may have hit upon a grain of truth. 
He makes the following equations; Vulcan = furor, passion ; 
Minerva = sapientia, wisdom: Erichthonius = invidia, envy ; 
the chest = cor, the heart; the snake = pernicies, ruin; Pan- 
drosus = benignitas, and Aglaurus = tristitiae oblivio. Lactan- 
tius (Divinae Institutiones, i, 17)" thinks that the myth is an 
evidence of incestuous lust. 

Erichthonius was said to have invented guadrigae and to have 
instituted the festival of the Panathenaea at Athens; this is on 
the authority of Hellanicus, Androtion, and Ister (Harpocration, 
s. v. Havabjvaa®” ; Photius, Lex. s. v. Mava6yvaa'). The story 
means, that, as the old fish-tailed Poseidon, he was god of horses, 
and that, in his reconciliation with Athena, he introduced them 
from the East into Athens. The statement was originally made 
by Mommsen (Heortologie, p. 37) that the festival of the Pana- 
thenaea was, in its earliest form and meaning, a funeral ceremony 
held in honor of the dead corn-god, Erichthonius. Farnell 
(Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 295) has shown that the 
sole evidence for believing the festival to have been originally a 
period of mourning rests on a passage in Lucian ( Nigrinus 53)”, 
who records that the men, during the festival, must not wear 
garments dyed in colors, but Farnell thinks that it is not neces- 
sary to interpret the evidence as pointing to a festival of that 
character. Mommsen has now abandoned this view and thinks 
that the festival of the Panathenaea was instituted in honor of 
the birth of Erichthonius, who was protected by Athena. Erich- 
thonius was in the earth and, like a human child, did not come 
to birth until after nine months, 7. e., he remained in the womb 
of Earth from the month Pyanepsion to Hecatombaeon. 

In the horse racing at the Panathenaea, the chief event was 
the performance of the so-called droBarns, which was said to have 
been instituted by Erichthonius. In this event, hoplites fully 
armed, leaped from their chariots and then back again, the 
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chariot-driver who accompanied them remaining the while in the 
chariot. Harpocration (s. v. droBarns)™ speaks of this game, 
and Eratosthenes (Catasterismi, 13)”, in connection with a 
description of Erichthonius’s birth, gives an account of it, and 
says that Erichthonius introduced it along with the Panathenaea. 
Aristides (Panathenaicus, 107) makes mention of Erichthonius 
as a finished horseman, and the scholiast on the passage adds 
that he was represented in a painting on the Acropolis as driving 
a chariot behind Athena, he being the first to do this, having 
received the gift from Athena, ‘‘since he seemed to be a sort of 
son of hers.’’ Themistius (Oratio, 27, 337a)" confounds the 
names, as do others, and ascribes to Erechtheus the first yoking 
of horses to a chariot. 

Hyginus (Astronomica, ii, 13)’ says that Jupiter placed Erich- 
thonius among the stars. We find this Charioteer (Heniochus) 
among the northern constellations, generally designated by its 
Latin name Auriga. It is generally known that the greater 
part of early astronomical knowledge originated with the peoples 
of the Euphrates valley. It seems that this constellation Henio- 
chus, Erichthonius, Auriga, or The Charioteer, is of Eastern 
origin, and the charioteer was Poseidon himself, god of the sea 
and of horses." His special animals, the horse (Pegasus) and the 
dolphin (Delphinus), are placed in the heavens side by side, at 
some little distance from him. All these constellations are of 
ancient standing, and are in the list of the forty-eight given by 
Claudius Ptolemaeus. 

In closing this treatment of Erichthonius, it may be said that 
the sum of the evidence shows decidedly that some Eastern or 





@R. Brown, Semitic Infinence in Greek Mythology, p. 170. Also Journal 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, April, 1897, p. 214: The Origin of the Ancient 
Northern Constellation-figures. The Charioteer (Heniochos) and his car, the 
Babylonian constellation NMarkabtu (the Chariot), came from the Semitic 
East. In the Babylonian sphere Varkabtu was placed just over Taurus, 
where Auriga now is; 6 Tauri was called ‘the northern light of the 
Chariot,’ and Ptolemy styles it, ‘‘ The one at the tip of the northern horn 
(of the bull), the same (which) is in the right foot of the Charioteer.”’ 
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Semitic influence had been brought to bear on his character. 
This influence had probably been introduced by Phoenician 
traders, sailing about the Mediterranean Sea in pre-historic times. 
We can carry Erichthonius no further back in Semitic my- 
thology, and we can only say that he was a form of Poseidon, 
who was probably the Euphratean Ea. 


The important part of this myth in regard to the three sisters 
is the ritual which we find surviving in historical times. ‘This 
ritual must be treated separately along with the character of each 
sister. 

The name of the first sister is spelled either Agraulus or 
Aglaurus, but the latter form seems to be the better substantiated, 
for that only is found in inscriptions. The common explanation 
of the two forms, given by Preller, is that there is merely a con- 
fusion and metathesis of the liquids. Farnell (Cults of the Greek 
States, i, p. 289, N.a) says that both names could refer equally 
well to a goddess or nymph of vegetation ; but we are not certain 
that Aglaurus was originally a nymph of vegetation. It seems 
probable that the form Agraulus, for the daughter and wife of 
Cecrops, was the earlier, for we may assume that the name 
of the deme Agryle probably came from the same source, 
and its spelling does not vary. Agryle was a deme southeast of 
the city, near the stadium, and belonged to the tribe of Erech- 
theis*, an important point when we consider the relations between 
Aglaurus and Erechtheus-Erichthonius. Aglaurus was a chtho- 
nian divinity, and it would be appropriate for her to have a place 
named from her in that part of Athens which was intimately con- 
nected with the growth and fostering of young things, both 
vegetable and animal, as the cults of Ge-Themis and Eileithyia 
at Agrae, of Aphrodite ‘‘in the Gardens’’, and of Artemis Agro- 
tera at Agrae so abundantly testify. A Greek would connect 


“Stephanus Byzantius, s. v.,’AypavA7. The deme was transferred to the 
newly-formed tribe of Antigonis, c. 307 B.C. 
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the name of the divinity with dypavAos, ‘‘dwelling in the fields*,”’ 
or when it was observed that Aglaurus was not exclusively agri- 
cultural, he might connect it with ayAaéds, ‘‘ bright’’, ‘‘shining’’. 
The latter form Aglaurus became stereotyped and was official’. 

We have mentioned that Aglaurus was sometimes an agricult- 
ural divinity at Athens, but at Salamis in Cyprus we find that 
she was worshipped along with Athena and Diomedes, and that 
human sacrifices were made to her down to the time of Seleucus’. 
Does this Aglaurus of Cyprus resemble the Aglaurus of Athens? 
Yes, for at Athens Ares represents the Diomedes of Cyprus, and 
Ares was at one time the husband of Aglaurus. Furthermore, 
human sacrifice is typified aetiologically in the report that 
Aglaurus threw herself down from the Athenian Acropolis, or 
sacrificed herself for her country during a long war’. The 
scholiast on Aristides (Panathenaicus 119) says that, on the 
death of Aglaurus, Herse and Pandrosus also killed themselves. 
Miss Harrison* thinks that the faithless sisters became mixed up 
in legend with three devoted sisters, 7. ¢., the daughters of 
Cecrops with the daughters of Erechtheus. 

Ares was, under some conditions, god of the underworld ; he 
was god of Thebes—Nergal, war-god, originally god of death 
and the underworld—husband of Aglaurus, and gave a name to 
the hill of the Semnae, the Areopagus (Suidas, s. v. "Apetos 
mayos)"°. ‘The scholiast on Sophocles (Antigone 126) says that 
the wife of Ares was the Tilphossa Erinys, to whom the Cadmus 
snake was born. Aglaurus it is who is the envious sister ; she 
has the power to petrify, as is later expressed by action on herself 
(Ovid, Met., ii, 827)". Snakes, then, and Aglaurus seem to be- 





* Hesychius, s. v. dypavdor, aypavd\o.o, dypavdov, aypavd@®; also ’AypauAls 
viupn (Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54)", and ’AypavAldes rapbévor (Eurip- 
ides, Ion, 23). The name is applied to Demeter, C.I.A., iii, 372°. 

CMEC 7 71O77lore) (CeleAy, 111, 3729), 

© Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, 2, 54%; Eusebius, Praeparatio evangelica, 4, 
16% ; de Laude Constantini, 13, p. 646b". 

* Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 354. Philochorus in 
the Scholion on Demosthenes, xix, 438, 17 (fr. 14 M)®. 

®* Mythology and Monuments, p. lx. 
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long together. This particular snake is not Greek ; Aglaurus 
brought it. Aglaurus, then, is not a native Athenian in this 
aspect, but is un-Greek. Robert Brown’ asserts, on his own 
authority, that there is no real evidence that human sacrifices 
were ever offered by any archaic Greeks who had been entirely 
untouched by Semitic influence. It may be impossible to prove 
that this assumption is literally true, but until a well authenti- 
cated case is found to show the contrary, it may be held. Let us 
examine the accounts of the sacrifice in Cyprus. The accounts 
of Porphyrius and Eusebius differ but little; they write as fol- 
lows’: ‘‘In the present Salamis, which was formerly called 
Coronea, in the month styled Aphrodisius by the Cyprians, a 
man was sacrificed to Aglaurus, the daughter of Cecrops and the 
nymph Aglauris. And this custom obtained until the time of 
Diomedes ; then it was changed so that the man was sacrificed to 
Diomedes, and this took place at a sanctuary containing a temple 
of Athena and of Aglaurus and of Diomedes. The man chosen 
for sacrifice was driven three times round an altar by the young 
men; then the priest struck him with a spear in the stomach, 
and his entire body was consumed by fire along with an offering 
of grain. Diphilus, the king of Cyprus, abolished this custom 
about the time of Seleucus, the theologian. A bull, instead of a 
man, was afterwards offered in sacrifice to the spirit or demon.”’ 
The cult-ritual of the island of Cyprus was always affected by 
that of near-by Asia, and this strange custom of human sacri- 
fice to Aglaurus seems to have come from the same source. The 
case of the 


‘ ) 


‘pharmakos’’ at Athens has been regarded as a case 
of human sacrifice to a god, but Miss Harrison in her Prolego- 
mena refutes this; on p. 103 she writes: ‘‘ The pharmakos was 
not a sacrifice in the sense of an offering made to appease an 
angry god. . . . It was, as ancient authors repeatedly insist, 
a xaGappos, a purification.’’ On p. 108 again: ‘‘ The leading out 


of the pharmakos is then a purely magical ceremony based on 


* Semitic Influence in Greek Mythology, p. 147. 
> Porphyrius, de Abstinentia, ii, 54°°; Eusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, 
iv, 16, 2 (155c)**; also Eusebius, de Laude Constantini, 13, p. 646b™. 
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ignorance and fear; it is not a human sacrifice to Apollo or to 
any other divinity or even ghost; it is a ceremony of physical 
expulsion.”’ 

Then, the Aglaurus of Cyprus, daughter of Cecrops, and the 
Aglaurus of Athens have been affected by Eastern influence 
along with Cecrops, Erichthonius, Erechtheus, and Poseidon. 
Aglaurus’s husband was Ares, who in the East was Nergal- 
melekh (Moloch). Ares’s wife, again, was the Tilphossa Erinys, 
mother of the Cadmus snake. 

Pausanias (i, 38, 3)”, Hesychius”, and Suidas” (s. v. Kypuxes) 
all say that the tribe father of the Eleusinian Ceryces was a son 
of Hermes and Aglaurus; according to others* he was a son of 
Hermes and Pandrosus, or son of Eumolpus’. This relation to 
Eleusis is probably of Eastern origin, since Eleusis was the seat 
of many foreign importations in religion, especially from Egypt’. 
In any case, as we have previously seen, these Eleusinian gene- 
alogies were later taken over to Athens. 

The ritual of Aglaurus, observed at Athens, confirms the sin- 
ister character of this divinity. The festival with which she was 
connected was the Plynteria, which was observed in the latter 
part of Thargelion, z. e., about the middle of May. The exact 
date of the festival is in dispute’; Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)” 
puts it on the twenty-fifth of the month, while Photius (Lex. 
127)' dates it on the twenty-ninth. The principal day, the 
dmopds, seems to have been on the twenty-fifth of the month. 
The ritual of the occasion was mournful in character, and was 
said to be so in remembrance of Aglaurus and her death (Bekker 
Anecdota Graeca, i, 270"; Hesychius, s. v. WAvyrjpu"). The 
’ day was unlucky in all senses ; the temple of Athena, into whose 





@ Scholion on Il. A, 334°; Pollux, 8, 103°%; Scholion on Aeschines, i, 20%. 

b Pollux, 8, 10333; Andron, on Sophocles, Oedip. Col., 1053”. 

©See A Coptic Spell of the Second Century by F. Legge in Proceedings 
Soc. Bib. Arch., May, 1897, for Hecate; R. B. Richardson, A Trace of Egypt 
in Eleusis, Am. Jour. Arch., vol. ii, 1898; also the foreign cult of Dionysus- 
Zagreus at Eleusis. 

4 Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen in Altertum, p. 491 ffl. 
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cult Aglaurus had been absorbed, was closed ; the clothing was 
taken from the image of Athena and the statue was muffled up. 
It was on this day that Alcibiades returned to Athens, sailing 
into the Piraeus (Xenophon, Hellenica, i, 4, 12)", and this was 
considered unpropitious both for him and for the city: ‘‘ For no 
one of the Athenians would dare to undertake any important 
work on this day.’’ Mommsen (1. c., p. 494) and Miss Harrison* 
think that the statue of the goddess was taken to the shore and 
must have been standing near the point where Alcibiades landed, 
so that it was seen by him. The only reasons that they have for 
this belief is the evidence of an inscription (C. I. A., ii, 469)", 
which records that the young men took the image of Pallas 
down to Phalerum and escorted it back again with torches and in 
pomp. ‘There is no reference to the Plynteria, and the evidence 
for that festival does not show that the statue was taken to the 
shore, but only that the clothing, the wérAos, was washed in the 
sea”. It was a sort of house-cleaning occasion, and Athena was 
not at home for several days, beginning with the festival of the 
Callynteria, or sweeping day, on the nineteenth of Thargelion 
and extending to the twenty-fifth. It has been pointed out by 
Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, vol. i, p. 261-2) that the pro- 
cession of the ephebi to the coast and their subsequent return at 
night were a part of the cult of Athena ézi TaAAad/m, and that the 
statue was the one from the Attic court éwi HadAadiw. The statue 
in this instance was always called 7 Haddds, both in the Attic 
inscriptions and by Suidas. The ceremony of muffling up the 
image was done by two maidens called Loutrides or Praxiergi- 
dae®; from the first of these two names we may conclude that 
these maidens also did the washing. ‘The sacred ceremony of 
washing the soiled clothes itself was in hands of the kxaravirrns 





“Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 353. Also Prolegomena to the Study 
of Greek Religion, pp. 114-119. 

> Of course, the gold and ivory statue in the Parthenon by Phidias could 
not be taken; the ceremony would belong to some more ancient image, 
probably the xoanon (Suidas, 4, p. 1273, 7). 
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(Etymologicum Magnum, s. v.)™. The mysteries, mentioned 
by Plutarch (Alcibiades, 34)”, were in the charge of the 
Praxiergidae. This cult of Aglaurus, according to Toepfter 
(s. v. Aglaurus, Pauly-Wissowa), formed an hereditary dignity 
in the family of the Praxiergidae. The priestess of Aglaurus, 
Phidostrate, mentioned in C.I.A., ii, 1369", must have belonged 
to this family, which is noted in another inscription (E¢ypepis 
"Apxavodoyixy, 1883, 141)”. 

Hesychius, (s. v. ‘Hynrypia)"” tells of a cake of dried figs, that 
was carried in the procession, during the celebration of the 
Plynteria. Why, cannot be affirmed, unless it was done as a 
combined agricultural and purifying symbol. Miss Harrison in 
her Prolegomena thinks that the taking of purgative herbs or 
drugs was ‘‘rather a means of ejecting the bad spirits than to 
obtain inspiration from the good. Fasting is a substantial safe- 
guard, but purgation more drastically effective (p. 39).”’ Again 
at page 116, she writes concerning the Hegeteria: ‘' Hesy- 
chius is at no loss to account for the strange name. Figs were 
the first cultivated fruit of which man partook ; the cake of figs 
is called Heégeteria because it ‘led the way’ in the matter of 
diet. We may perhaps be allowed to suggest a possible alterna- 
tive. May not the fig-cake be connected with the root of ayos 
rather than éyw? Figs were used in purification. Is not the 
Hegeteria the fig-cake of purification?’’ An impossible vagary ! 

Just what part Aglaurus originally had in this ceremony is not 
known; Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 500-501) is en- 
tirely uncertain about it. Farnell (Cults of the Greek States, 
i, p. 262) thinks that the ceremony may have been merely a part 
of a fetish ritual in which the fetish object is treated as a living 
person ; but he adds: ‘‘it was almost certain to acquire a moral 
significance and Artemidorus explains all such rites as neces- 
sitated by human sin, which pollutes the temples or the images.”’ 
As a divinity of the underworld, Aglaurus had to be propitiated 
by expiatory, mournful ceremonies. She was almost one of the 
Eumenides and, so far as we can see, originally had no agricult- 
ural significance at all, as has been so often supposed. 
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Aglaurus had a precinct just north of the Acropolis, where the 
Persians ascended unexpectedly, for here the rocks were pre- 
cipitous (Herodotus, vili, 53). Frazer and Wachsmuth* give 
all the evidence as to the location of this precinct, and place 
it near a natural cleft or stair-case in the rock of the Acropolis on 
the north side, not far east of the cave of Pan. According to 
Wachsmuth, the stairs from Grotto No. 56 (on Michaelis’s plan 
of the Acropolis given in the second edition of Jahn’s Pausanias) 
were constructed after the Persian wars, in order to connect with 
the Aglaureum. ‘The sanctuary is mentioned by Polyaenus (1, 
21, 2)’ as the place to which Pisistratus had the arms of the 
Athenians carried after they had stacked them in the Anaceum. 

It was in the sanctuary of this dread goddess that the Athe- 
nian ephebi took the oath of allegiance to the state’. They 
swore by Agraulus (szc), Enyalius, Ares, Zeus, Thallo, Auxo, and 
Hegemone (Pollux, viii, 105)'*. The names in the oath are of 
interest ; Enyalius and Ares are the same, and represent the hus- 
band of Aglaurus; Thallo, Auxo, and Hegemone form a triad like 
our three sisters; as will be seen later, Thallo may be identified 
with Pandrosus, and Auxo with Herse ; Hegemone is, of course, 
Artemis. In Mythology and Monuments (p. 164), Miss Harri- 
son thought that this oath was sworn to in the name of Aglaurus, 
merely because of her association with Athena ; but in her later 
article in The Journal of Hellenic Studies (1891), she has the 
right idea that Aglaurus was a goddess of sinister character and 
was associated with Ares, who came next in the list of divinities. 

There are representations (see Fig. 5) of the ceremony on vase- 
paintings, shown in Annali dell’ Instituto, x1 (1868), pp. 264- 
267 with tavole d’aggregazione, H. I. There seems to have been 
a priestess of the sanctuary (C. I. A., ii, 1369)’, and also 
Demeter Curotrophus, ‘‘the nursing-mother,’’ seems to have had 


@ Frazer, Commentary on Pausanias, vol. ii, p. 167; Wachsmuth, s. v. 
Aglaurus in Pauly- Wissowa’s Real-Encyclopaedie. 

> Plutarch Alcibiades 15!'%; Demosthenes xix, 303!*; Lycurgus contra 
Leocratem 76'; Scholion on Aristophanes, Thesmophoriazusae 533!) ; 
Hesychius, s. v.” AyAaupos!”, 
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at least an altar in the precinct, whose priest or priestess had a 
special seat in the theatre of Dionysus (C.I.A., iii, 372)”. 

Aglaurus herself is represented on a painted amphora (see 
Fig. 6), which shows Boreas carrying off Oreithyia in the pres- 
ence of Herse, Pandrosus, Aglaurus, Erechtheus, and Cecrops 
(de Witte, Vases de l’Etrurie, p. 58, No. 105). 

Again Aglaurus is shown on an Attic red-figure vase from 
Corneto (see Fig. 4), showing the birth of Erichthonius (p. 16 
of this text; also Furtwangler, Vasenim Antiquarium zu Berlin, 
2, No. 2537; Monumenti dell’ Instituto, x, Taf. 39; Roscher, 
Lexicon, s. v. Erichthonius, p. 1305). 

A third representation (see Fig. 7) is found on a fragment of 
a red-figure vase showing a woman with the _ inscription, 
"AyAavpos (Welcker, Bullettino dell’ Instituto Arch. Rom., 1834, 
p.139;and 1836,\p. 137). 

A fourth picture (see Fig. 8) is given on a vase from Camirus 
in the British Museum (Annali dell’ Instituto, 1879, tavola 
d’aggregazione F, Sp. 1307; also Roscher’s Lexicon, vol. i, p. 
1307, Ss. v., Erichthonius). 

The fifth-(see Fig. 9) ison a vase by Brygus, where two sisters 
are shown, followed by a snake (C. Robert, Bild und Lied, p. 
88). 

It seems quite probable, and the supposition is supported by a 
number of authorities, that a sixth representation (see Fig. 10) 
may be found in one of the three figures in the east gable of the 
Parthenon, commonly known as ‘‘’ The Three Fates,’’ and now 
resting in the British Museum (Welcker, Alte Denkmaler, i 
77 1.) 

As seventh (see Fig. 11) we may mention an identification of 
the Agraulidae made by F. Hauser on a neo-Attic relief, which 
he reconstructed from fragments found in the Vatican, the Uffizi, 
and at Munich, although all originally came from the Villa 
Palombara, (Jahrbuch des Oéesterreichischen Archaeologischen 
Instituts, vi, 1903, pp. 79-107). Perhaps we may also identify 
the Agraulidae on numerous Attic votive reliefs dedicated to Pan 
(Kekulé, Theseion, p. 80, Nr. 192; Furtwangler, Athenische 
Mittheilungen, iii, 200). 


, 
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The common facts concerning Pandrosus are similar to those 
concerning Aglaurus and have been stated already. She also 
was spoken of as the wife of Hermes along with Aglaurus and 
Herse, showing how confused the myth became. She was the 
faithful sister par excellence in the story of the chest. 

The evidence of the inscriptions and of ancient writers" assigns 
the festival of the Arrephoria to Pandrosus, along with Athena 
Polias. Pausanias gives his account of the ceremony just after 
his visit to the sanctuary of Pandrosus, and so connects the two 
things in thought. His is the fullest account, and is as follows: 
‘“Not far from the temple of Athena Polias live two maidens, 
whom the Athenians call Arrephoroi. ‘They dwell for a certain 
time near the goddess, but at the time of the festival they act by 
night as follows. They bear upon their heads what the priestess 
of Athena gives them to carry; the giver does not know the 
nature of what she gives, nor do they who bear it understand. 
There is a precinct in the city not far from that of Aphrodite ‘‘in 
the Gardens’’, and a natural underground passage leads down 
into this precinct. By this the maidens go down from the 
Acropolis ; they leave below what they have been carrying, and 
taking something else they bring it back, this also being wrapped 
up. These maidens are then dismissed, and two others are 
brought up into the Acropolis in their place.’’ 

These maidens are generally called Arrephoroi, but Hesychius 
(s. v. "Eppnpdpo.)' and Moeris (s. v. "Eppypdpa)™ call them Erre- 
phoroi, a name which is regularly supported by the evidence of 
the inscriptions, which use the verb éppyndopety many times and 
the noun é€ppypopos once (C.I.A., iti, 902) ; whereas dppnopeiv 
occurs) (but twice) (CT AY 1 453b. pears)! Cal AL sear 
p. 505)". The etymology of the name is usually given by the 
ancients as from dppyta+ dopeiv, ‘‘ to carry unspeakable or sacred 
things.’’ ‘This was so tempting that the form dppydopev ousted 
the original form éppndopeiv. It is probably on account of the 
form "Eppypopia or “Epondopia that the scholiast on Aristophanes 


* Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 1°‘ ; Pausanias i, 27, 44°; C. I. A., 
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(Lysistrata, 642)', and Suidas (s. v. “Appypopia)", as well as 
Hesychius™ and Moeris™, think that the festival was performed 
in honor of Herse. 

The accounts of writers other than Pausanias may be summar- 
ized as follows’: The number of maidens was four; they were 
of noble birth, between the ages of seven and eleven, and were 
chosen by the king archon. They dressed in white, and the 
ornaments of gold which they wore became sacred. They had a 
special kind of cakes, which were made for them and were called 
“anastatoi’’? (Athenaeus, 114 A)™. It was the duty of ¢wo of 
the maidens to begin the weaving of the new peplos for Athena. 
The numerous inscribed bases for statues found on the Acropolis 
point to the custom of setting up images of the maidens who 
acted as Arrephoroi, by their fathers, mothers, or brothers. 

The ceremony of the Arrephoria was performed in the month 
of Skirophorion (Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, Ss. V. appn- 
ddpo)'”, and Mommsen (Feste der Stadt Athen, p. 509) puts it 
on the twelfth day. 

Miss Harrison (Mythology and Monuments, xxxiii, ffl. ) 
thinks, with much probability, that this ceremony was the cause 
of the myth about Erichthonius. The myth of the concealment 
of Erichthonius in the chest arose from the concealment of some- 
thing in a box which the maidens were forbidden to open. 

The form of the name Epondopia has given rise to the theory 
that the maidens were literally ‘‘dew-carriers’’, since Hesychius 
tells us that éoo07 means ‘‘dew’’, and the name Pandrosus, the 
sister of _Herse, may be etymologized as meaning ‘‘all-dewy’’. 
Preller (i, 173), following Moeris (s. v. éppypdpor)', believes 
that the maidens were really ‘‘dew-carriers’’, Thautragerinnen, 
without a doubt, and that the ceremony typified the refreshing 
quality of the night dews upon the crops. There is no reason 
why such a dew-carrying ceremony should be so strictly secret, 
and besides that, if the maidens carried dew, they would 





@ Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 641 ffl.!** with Scholia™ ; Harpocration, s. v. 
dppnoopetv'*3, Hesychius, s. v. dppnoopla’*, éeppnpbpo'®?; Suidas, s. vv. 
appnvopoperv', appynpopla'®! and érusyarol* ; Etymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 
s. v. dppnpbpo!*? and dppnpopeiv'* ; Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, pp. 202, 446, 
s. v. dppngpopetv'®® ; Pollux, x, 191. 
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know that fact. In such a childish explanation the ceremony 
loses all its hidden meaning. The two words dpécos and époyn may 


’ 


also mean ‘‘ young things’”’ or ‘‘ young animals’’. It was from 
this meaning that Apollo derived his title of ‘‘ Hersos’’, found 
inscribed in the cave at Vari (C. I. A., i, 430)’. Aeschylus in 
the Agamemnon (147)"* writes that Artemis is the fair goddess 
who favors the dpéco0 of creatures who are fierce; the context 
shows that these dpeco must be sucklings (Etymologicum Mag- 
Hum, S:v. peat m..377). 38) 1. 

Miss Harrison (1. c., p. xxxv) clearly suggests that the objects 
carried by the maidens in the cistae were images (aAdaopata)” of 
young things, and probably figures of a snake and a child. The 
myth of Erichthonius and the three sisters was invented so that 
the maidens would not open the boxes. It is to be noticed that 
the maidens, the Arrephoroi, lived in the precinct of the faithful 
sister, Pandrosus ; Aglaurus had her precinct outside the Acrop- 
olis. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion, p. 121, Note.), commenting upon a passage in the 
Scholia of Lucian (Dialogi Meretricii, ii, 1)’, which contains 
an account of the Thesmophoria, has changed her opinion about 
the wAaopara carried in the boxes, and she now interprets them as 
‘“dahro. Septuagint, Is. iii, 17. The Arrephoroi are not, as I 
previously (Mythology and Monuments Ancient Athens, p. 
xxxiv) suggested, Zersephoro?, Carriers of Young Things.”’ 

We have seen that there was a sexual idea present in the intro- 
duction of the form of the snake. Clement of Alexandria 
(Protrepticus 14, 15) 
Thesmophoria, the Skirophoria, and the Arrephoria, and these 


“6 says that the women celebrated the 


festivals were the same in kind. We have accounts of the Thes- 
mophoria. ‘The most complete is that given by the scholiast on 
Lucian (1. c.)"’. A summary of it, containing all the important 
phrases, is as follows: The ceremony was performed by the 


women alone. In memory of Eubouleus and his swine, which 


4 Miss Harrison, Mythology and Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xxxiv. 


>I think that we may emend the pzgmmenda of Lactantius Placidus ( Narra- 
tiones Fabularum, ti, 12)"* to fgmenta. 
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were swallowed up when Pluto stole away Persephone, pigs were 
cast into certain places called ‘‘megara’’, and when the flesh had 
decayed, it was brought forth by women called ‘‘drawers’’, who 
had undergone ceremonial purification for three days. It was 
believed that if some of this flesh was taken and sown with the 
grain the crop would be good. It was also said that there were 


ce 


snakes in these ‘‘megara’’, and that when the ‘‘drawers’’ de- 
scended to bring up the flesh, a noise was made to drive the 
snakesaway. ‘The same feast was called the Arretophoria, ‘‘ and 
the same ceremonial is used to produce the fruit of the earth and 
the offspring of men.’’ Mysterious sacred objects, made from 
wheaten dough in the shapes of snakes and men (dAdo), were 
also placed in the chasms at the time of the festival, along with 
shoots of the pine tree. These shoots and the pigs were chosen 
as symbols of fertility, and typified the production of fruit and 
the procreation of children. 

Frazer* thinks that the corn-spirit was early conceived of 
in the form of a pig, which later became anthropomorphic and 
was called Demeter and Persephone. ‘There was a legend that 
in searching for her lost daughter, Demeter found Persephone’s 
foot-prints obliterated by the tracks of pigs. These tracks, in 
the early stage of the story, were those of the goddesses them- 
selves. Farnell gives his conclusions in regard to the Thes- 
mophoria as follows:” ‘‘ My conclusions are that this ritual 
has no relation to any form of marriage at all, but was a form of 
magic to secure fertility, and that the women had the prerogative 
because they were more potent in this form of magic than the 
men, the ideas of the fertility of the field and the fertility of the 
womb being necessarily conjoined in this as in many agrarian 
ceremonies.’’ Farnell will treat the Thesmophoria in the third 
volume of his Cults of the Greek States. 

The symbols of fructification in the Thesmophoria were under- 
stood by the grown-up women who used them as typifying the 





* Frazer, The Golden Bough, 2nd ed., ii, 299-303, where analogies among 
different peoples are given. 
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ce 


power ‘‘both to produce the fruit of the earth and the offspring 
of men.’’ In the Arrephoria, however, these male attributes of 
fructification were kept a secret from the maidens, and could not 
be revealed to them, until they had been introduced to the spirits 
of birth and life. Miss Harrison thinks it probable that, from the 
Acropolis, the maidens went down to the sanctuary of Eileithyia, 
‘“goddess of child-birth,’’ which sanctuary was near that of 
Aphrodite ‘‘in the Gardens’’ (C. I. A., iii, 318, “Eponddpos B. 
Eidebvia[s] év”Aypas.). This goddess must be propitiated by the 
young girl; it is not known why a// Athenian maidens were not 
Arrephoroi, but it is known that here the maiden is initiated 
before she is allowed to understand the ritual, just as is the case 
in initiation into any real religion. This ceremony of the Arre- 
phoria, we are told, had something to do with the fertility of the 
fields and the productivity of women, being allied to the Thesmo- 
phoria in that respect. Toepffer writes (Attische Genealogie, 
p. 121); ‘‘ Mir scheint der innere Zusammenhang zwischen den 
bei Pausanias geflissentlich verdunkelten Arrephorien-Gebrauchen 
und den erst durch Rohde genauer bekannt gewordenen, der 
Demeter und ihrer Tochter zu Ehren begangenen Ceremonien, 
die den Namen ’Affyrodopra fiihrten, unverkennbar.’’ 

Let us look for parallels of this relation between women and 
the crops of the fields. Frazer (Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 
168) records that a story closely resembling this of the Arre- 
phoria is told in Java*, but he gives none of the details. Among 
the ancient writers there are several references to the peculiar 
relations supposed to exist between women and the crops of the 
field. Pliny (Nat. Hist., xxviii, 77 and 78)™' says, ‘‘ Hailstorms, 
whirlwinds, and lightings are driven away by a woman uncovered 
at the time of her monthly periods. . . . . . . If women, 
stripped naked at the time of their menses, walk around a field 
of grain, the caterpillars, beetles, and other vermin will fall off 
the ears. Metrodorus Scepsensis reports that in Cappadocia, on 
account of the great number of insects, the women go through 


8 Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsh Indié, 14de Jaargang (1852). Tweede Dell. 
p. 396. 
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the cultivated fields with their clothing raised to their waists. 
In other places it is customary for them to go with bare feet, hair 
in disorder and girdles loosened.’’ Pliny in another place (xvii, 
266)" tells that women during their monthly flow, with naked 
feet and loosened girdles, could protect an orchard from cater- 
pillars by walking around each tree. Havelock Ellis* reports 
on the authority of Bastanzi that this is believed and acted upon 
in Italy to-day. 

Aelian (de Natura Animalium, vi, 36) records that if a 
woman during her monthly purgation walked through a garden, 
the caterpillars would be destroyed. Columella (De Re Rustica, 
X, 357-362", and xi, 3, 64) tells of this same remedy and gives 
it on the authority of Democritus, who wrote a treatise epi 
dvtimaGGv. Palladius (De Re Rustica, i, 35, 3)” gives his testi- 
mony also to this custom. 

Longfellow in his poem of Hiawatha (xiii) tells the Indian 
legend of how Minnehaha blessed the corn-fields at the direction 
of her husband : 

‘* Vou shall bless to-night the corn-fields, 
’ Draw a magic circle round them, 
To protect them from destruction, 
Blast of mildew, blight of insect, 
Wagamin, the thief of corn-fields, 
Paimosaid, who steals the maize-ear. 
In the night when all is silence, 
In the night, when all is darkness, 
When the Spirit of Sleep, Vepahwin, 
Shuts the doors of all the wigwams, 
So that not an ear can hear you, 
So that not an eye can see you, 
Rise up from your bed in silence, 
Lay aside your garments wholly, 
Walk around the fields you planted, 





@ Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Appendix A, Menstruation and the 
Position of Women, p. 212-213. 
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Round the borders of the corn-fields, 
Covered by your tresses only, 

Robed with darkness as a garment. 
Thus the fields shall be more fruitful, 
And the passing of your footsteps 
Draw a magic circle round them, 

So that neither blight nor mildew, 
Neither burrowing worm nor insect, 
Shall pass o’er the magic circle, 

Not the dragon-fly, A’wo-ve-she, 

Not the spider, Szbdeckashe, 

Nor the grasshopper, Pah-puk-keena, 
Nor the mighty caterpillar, 
Way-muk-kwana with the bearskin, 
King of all the caterpillars.”’ 


The original of this legend is recorded in Schoolcraft’s Oneota 
(p. 83). I quote his account of the custom also: ‘‘ A singular 
proof of this belief, in both sexes, of the mysterious influence of 
the steps of a woman on the vegetable and insect creation is 
found in an ancient custom, which was related to me, respecting 
corn-planting. It was the practice of the hunter’s wife, when 
the field of corn had been planted, to choose the first dark night 
or overclouded evening to perform a secret circuit, sazs habille- 
ment, around the field. For this purpose she slipped out of the 
lodge in the evening, unobserved, to some obscure nook, where 
she completely disrobed. Then, taking her matchecota, or 
principal garment, in one hand, she dragged it around the field. 
This was thought to insure a prolific crop, and to prevent the 
assaults of insects and worms upon the grain. It was supposed 
they could not cross the charmed line.’’ 

This version combines all the essential features of our myth, 
whose origin we must seek in a primitive ceremony intended to 
be magical in its effect, in which the fertility of woman acts 
favorably upon the crops of the fields—szmzlia stmilibus curantur. 

I think that it has not been noticed that one of Horace’s Odes 
(iii, 23), addressed to a country maiden, Phidyle, may have some 
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bearing on this question. Certain ceremonies are mentioned, 
the object of which is to obtain fruitful crops, and although 
no walking at night is spoken of, still the dark of the moon 
is mentioned; but all the details are not to be expected in 
Horace’s poem, which is not primarily an account of the cere- 
mony. ‘This ‘‘dark of the moon”’ superstition needs no discus- 
sion here ; almost everyone can recall some modern case Of 1) It 
is interesting to notice that a pig is to be sacrificed ; this reminds 
one of the Thesmophoria. 


Caelo supinas si tuleris manus 
Nascente luna, rustica Phidyle, 
Si ture placaris et horna 
Fruge Lares avidaque porca : 


Nec pestilentem sentiet Africum 
Fecunda vitis nec sterilem seges 
Robiginem aut dulces alumni 

Pomifero grave tempus anni. 


I may even dare to bring forward as a case in point the tale of 
the Lady Godiva or Godgifu, a Saxon lady of Coventry, Eng- 
land, who rode completely naked through the town as an act of 
devotion to her people, so that they might be freed from the 
burdens which had been imposed by her husband, Leofric, Earl 
of Mercia. ‘This is an historical instance, and was commemor- 
ated by a fair, which has been held at intervals ever since, but 
I believe that back of this historical event there was a folk- 
belief in this peculiar efficacy of a naked woman. ‘There is a full 
discussion of this tale in Freeman’s Norman Conquest, but it is 
best known from Tennyson’s poem, Godiva. 

These scattered instances, which I have enumerated from Asia 
Minor, Greece, Italy, England, and North America, will serve to 
show how widely spread is this belief, which I think is also the 
root idea of the Athenian Arrephoria’. 





aIt may be objected that the age of the maiden Arrephoroi (7-11) is 
previous to womanhood or the appearance of the menses, but the Arrephoria 
is to be regarded as a sort of prelude to the Thesmophoria ; the effects are 
similar. 
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The Arrephoroi seem to have taken part in the minor festival 
of the Chalcea also, for Suidas (s. v. XaAxeia)" records that the 
‘‘a festival at Athens, which some call the Athe- 
naea. It was afterwards celebrated by the artisans only, because 
Hephaestus worked in bronze in Attica. It falls on the last day 
of Pyanepsion, at which time the priestesses along with the Arre- 
phoroi set the threads in the loom (é:afovra) for the weaving of 
the peplos. Phanodemus thinks that the festival is not in honor 
of Athena, but of Hephaestus.’’ Bekker (Anecdota Graeca, i, 
239)" speaks of a Deipnophoria, which consisted of ‘‘ carrying 
gifts of food to the daughters of Cecrops, Herse, Pandrosus, and 
Aglaurus. It was carried out elaborately for some mystical 
reason, and many celebrated it, for it embodied an element of 
rivalry.’’ Whether this Deipnophoria was distinct from the 
other festivals in which the daughters were concerned is un- 
certain. 


Chalcea was 


It is hardly necessary to discuss the different forms that the 
word Arrephoria takes. Arretophoria could be applied in its 
etymological meaning to the Arrephoria just as well as to the 
Thesmophoria, as Lucian’s scholiast tells us. The form dppnvo- 
popeiv, given by Suidas, is suggestive, if the first part could be 


’ 


connected with dppyy, ‘‘male’’, but the retention of yin the com- 
pound is against this view, although such retention may be 
justified by analogy. 

From an inscription (C. I. A., iii, 319, “Epondopos B. Tis 
@€uidos), it seems evident that Pandrosus, the patroness of this 
ceremony of the Arrephoria, was sometimes identified with Ge- 
Themis, who is an earlier aspect of Demeter and Persephone 
(Miss Harrison, Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1891, p. 352), who 
were patronesses of the Thesmophoria. In fact, both or all these 
divinities were earth spirits. Pandrosus in the myth is faithful 
to her trust; she is really Curotrophus. Miss Harrison would 
also conceive of Eileithyia as this early earth-goddess. ‘This Ge- 
Themis-Pandrosus divinity passed away before the rising 
Demeter, and Hermes, the husband of Pandrosus,—Hermes who 
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was an ithyphallic god of fertility*, leaves some traces of his rela- 
tionship on the Areopagus (Pausanias, i, 28, 6), xeirac 8& Kal 
TlAovrwv kai “Eppijs xat Ts dyadwa. An ancient wooden image of 
Hermes was kept in the temple of Athena Polias, concealed by 
myrtle boughs ; it was said to be an offering of Cecrops, the 
legendary father of Pandrosus (Pausanias, i, 27, 1). 

A passage in Harpocration (s. v. érBoov)'* based on the au- 
thority of Philochorus reads, ‘‘if anyone sacrificed an ox to 
Athena, it was necessary to sacrifice also a sheep to Pandora.’’ 
These sacrificial animals are natural in the case of agricultural 
divinities. This passage has puzzled students, who amend /az- 
dora to Pandrosus, since Pandora is not otherwise found in the 
cult of Athena. However, if we recognize that Pandrosus is Ge, 
and Pandora is the same, it is unnecessary to make the change. 
Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion, p. 
278-81) thinks that Pandora was merely a form of Kore, or 
the twin earth-spirit of Demeter. By what seems a mere slip, 
Fulgentius (Mythologiae, ii, 14)" speaks of the two sisters, 
Aglaurus and Pandora, where Pandora is evidently Pandrosus. 
Photius and Suidas also give a variant reading of Pandora for 
Pandrosus in their descriptions of the zpordénov', 

The Pandroseum, or sanctuary of Pandrosus, was on the Acrop- 
olis just west of the Erechtheum. This is clear from the evidence 
of the inscriptions relating to the building of the Erechtheum? 
and from the account of Pausanias (i, 27, 2)"*, who says that the 
temple of Pandrosus, which must have been in this enclosure, 
was contiguous (ovvex7s) to the Erechtheum. According to 





2 Preller-Robert, 4th ed., p. 388. Hermes was also the father of Cephalus 
by Creusa, the daughter of Erechtheus. In this discussion I have not taken 
the various local peculiarities of Erechtheus into consideration ; an account 
by Engelmann may be consulted in Roscher’s Lexicon. 

°C. L.A., i, 322 (1. 45, 63, 70); C.I. A., iv, 1, p. 1488; also Philochorus, 
fr. 146 in Dionysius Halicarnassensis de Dinarcho, 3'", This last fragment 
makes mention of an altar of Zeus Herceus under the sacred olive in the 
Pandroseum, saying that a dog entered the Pandroseum from the temple of 
the Polias and mounted and lay down upon this altar ; the dog was taboo on 
the Acropolis. 
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Frazer," the temple was a small building which seems to have 
abutted on the south end of the west wall of the Erechtheum. 

Sacrifices were made to Athena Polias and to Pandrosus by the 
Athenian youths (C. I. A., ii, 481)". Iam not discussing here 
the fact that later, in Athenian religion, the all-powerful cult of 
Athena absorbed the cults of Aglaurus and Pandrosus, and that 
Athena used their names attached to her own merely as cult 
epithets. The scholiast on Aristophanes (Lysistrata, 439) 
thinks that it was from Pandrosus that Athena received the 
name of Pandrosus. ‘The Arrephoroi acted both for Athena 
Polias and for Pandrosus, as we learn from inscriptions on the 
bases of statues set up to them in the Pandroseum (C. I. A., iii, 
887"; ii, 1390)’. ‘Thallo, who was one of the personifications 
of the seasons, was worshipped by the Athenians along with Pan- 
drosus, according to Pausanias (ix, 35, 2)’. This Thallo was 
one of the spirits invoked in the oath of the ephebi at the 
sanctuary of Aglaurus. 

It was probably in the Pandroseum that the court for ball- 
playing for the Arrephoroi was placed, and in this court there 
was also a bronze statue of Isocrates, represented as a boy on 
horseback (Vitae decem Oratorum, p. 839b.)’”. Here also was 
the ancient olive” tree, sacred to Athena, which Pausanias and 
Apollodorus mention (Apollodori Bibliotheca, iii, 14, 1)"*. 

A trace of Eastern or Semitic influence in the case of Pan- 
drosus is seen in the fact that she was regarded as the first 
spinner. Her priestess wore a peculiar robe which was called 
modwvuxov. ‘This is mentioned by Pollux (x, 191)’, and also by 
Suidas and Photius (s. v. zporovov)’*. Pandrosus with her 
sisters made clothing for men out of wool. The Phoenicians 
were the introducers of the fine arts into Greece and some of the 
traits of Pandrosus probably came with the Phoenicians. The 
two Arrephoroi, who wove the peplos for Athena, typify Pan- 
drosus and her sister. Athena Ergane later usurped their pre- 
rogatives. Pandrosus is kept in close connection with the Erech- 


“Commentary on Pausanias, ii, p. 337. 
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theum, and the grave of her old Semitic father Cecrops was 
near at hand under the southwest corner of that building, if 
Dorpfeld is correct in his identification. So here we have Erech- 
theus, Cecrops, and Pandrosus in juxtaposition on the Acropolis, 
typifying the old Semitic element in the settlement around the 
Acropolis. 

Pandrosus is represented along with Aglaurus on the amphora 
showing Boreas carrying off Oreithyia (see Fig. 6) ; on the red- 
figure vase from Corneto, showing the birth of Erichthonius (see 
Fig. 4); she is probably one of the ‘‘ Three Fates’’ in the 
eastern gable of the Parthenon (see Fig. 10), and she is identified 
with certainty by Robert (Hermes, xvi, 67) as the maiden on the 
Petersburg hydria (Petersburg Collection, Vol. ii, 1021), whom 
Brunn takes as the nymph of the place (Sitzungsberichte der 
Bayrischen Akademie, 1876, 1, 477). 


We come now to the third sister, Herse, and find that she has 
no cult at Athens, nor is there any Athena Herse; Athena does 
not adopt her name as she did the names of Aglaurus and Pan- 
drosus. Herse has not even an abiding place. Ovid (Metamor- 
phoses, ii, 739)'* noticed this, and placed her in a middle chamber 
on the Acropolis between Pandrosus and Aglaurus. Other earlier 
writers, such as Ister (Scholiast on Aristophanis Lysistrata 
643)”°, felt the need of a cult for Herse, and so they state that 
the Arrephoria or Ersephoria was held in her honor. However, 
we have seen that this festival was really held in honor of Pan- 
drosus, and the evidence of Ister cannot counterbalance the 
weight of evidence on the other side. Miss Harrison (Journal of 
Hellenic Studies, 1901, p. 351) shows quite conclusively that 
Herse ‘‘is a mere etymological eponymous of the festival Herse- 
phoria.’’ Sheis but the double of Pandrosus ; she is not original 
in the myth, but comes in later to make up a triad, as in the case 
of the Charites. Miss Harrison (Prolegomena to the Study of 
Greek Religion, p. 286) writes: ‘‘ Evidence is not lacking that 
the trinity-form grew out of the duality.’’ Originally there were 
only two, a variation of mother and maid, Demeter and Kore, 
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or two forms of the same thing at different stages. Of course, in 
classical times Herse was recognized and represented in art, and 
confuses the myth by being associated with Hermes as his wife, 
and by usurping the rights of her sisters in other ways. Alcman 
(fr. 48, taken from Plutarch’s Symposium, iii, 10, 3)’ poetically 
says that Ersa was the daughter of Zeus and Selene, but here the 
reference is clearly to the dew which forms only on clear, moon- 
light nights, and there is no idea of Herse being one of the ‘‘dew- 
sistersii. 

C. Robert (De Gratiis Atticis in Comment. Mommsen, p. 
143 ff.) has noticed a connection between these maidens and the 
Charites ; he holds that Herse should be identified with Auxo, 
just as Pandrosus was with Thallo. Auxo was mentioned along 
with Aglaurus and Thallo in the oath of the ephebi (Pollux, viii, 
106)". ‘Toepfier’s ideas in regard to this relationship have 
already been discussed. Miss Harrison in her Prolegomena to 
the Study of Greek Religion, (p.260) discusses a black-figure 
cylix in Munich (see Fig. 12), which shows certain creatures, 
Whose upper part isin the figure of a maiden, while the lower 
part is snakelike ; they are creeping about among some vines or 
shrubbery. ‘‘They are Charites, givers of grace and increase, 
and their snake-bodies mark them not as malevolent, but as earth- 
daemons, genii of fertility. They are near akin to the local 
Athenian hero, the snake-tailed Cecrops, and we are tempted to 
conjecture that in art, though not in literature, he may have lent 
his snake-tail to the Agraulid nymphs, his daughters.’’ 

On a neo-Attic relief (F. Hauser, Jahrbuch des Oesterr. Arch. 
Instituts, vi, 1903, p. 79-107; American Journal of Archaeology 
vii, (1903), p. 468), we find the Agraulidae represented along 
with the Horae, three figures each (see Fig. 11). From the 
caine the reliefs of the 





same place—the Villa Palombara in Italy 
Moerae, Zeus, and Hephaestus, now at Tegel, which are repro- 
duced on the Madrid puteal along with the birth of Athena. It 
is interesting to note that Hesychius™ says that the Moerae and 
the Agraulidae were considered the same among the Athenians. 


In this set of reliefs there seem to have been four divisions, and 
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Hauser thinks that it is probable that they are copies of bronze 
reliefs by the younger Cephisodotus, which adorned the altar of 
Zeus Soter and Athena Soteira at the Piraeus. 

Herse may be represented along with Aglaurus in the places 
mentioned in the treatment of that divinity, and possibly she is 
also shown along with Poseidon on a vase at Munich (Munchener 
Vasen, 415). 

In the original myth, then, we have Aglaurus, Pandrosus, and 
Erichthonius. It is interesting to note the succession of their 
festivals; the Plynteria in Thargelion (May-June), the Arre- 
phoria in Scirophorion (June-July), and the Panathenaea in 
Hecatombaeon (July-August). This may denote successive 
stages in the development of the crops (Stephanus Byzantius, 
s. v. “AypavAn)”. 

When Athena became the great political goddess (Polias) of 
the Athenian state, she took over all these festivals into her own 
cult, and of these the Panathenaea was made the greatest, being 
the last of the three. The divinities with their Eastern character- 
istics became reconciled to Athena on the Acropolis and were 
subordinated to her. They became merely cult names. 

We have seen that the sisters cannot be merely ‘‘dew-carriers”’’, 
and the whole story cannot be simply an agricultural myth, nor 
can these nymphs be only spring nymphs of the Acropolis as E. 
Curtius (Hermes, xxi, p. 291) would have us believe. The evi- 
dence does not permit of these conclusions. We have been 
driven to a non-Greek or Semitic origin for some of their attri- 
butes ; Cecrops and Erichthonius are unanthropomorphic ; the 
sisters are sisters of Phoenice, ‘‘the Phoenician’’ (Suidas, s. v. 
Powixyia ypappara)*'; Aglaurus is propitiated by human sacrifice, 
and Pandrosus, closely associated with Cecrops, is the first 
spinner. Any etymologizing on the origin of these names I must 
leave to some one better fitted for determining it. 





@ Harpocration (s. v. Havaéjvaca) tells on ancient authority that Erich- 
thonius instituted the Panathenaea ; of course not under that name, for that 
comes from the so-called coalition of Theseus. Suidas records (s. v. 
Kouporpégos 14)! that Erichthonius was the first to sacrifice to Ge-Curotro- 
phus (Pandrosus?) on the Acropolis. 
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It may be well in conclusion to recapitulate the story of the 
birth of Erichthonius, in order to see what remains after certain 
embellishments have been left out. 

In the first place the relations between Hephaestus and Athena 
were late in arising, and came from the fact that both were associ- 
ated with artisans, and were worshipped by different classes of 
society in the Athenian state. When Athena as Ergane and 
Hephaestus were brought into conjunction with one another in 
the clash of worships at Athens, they had to marry and havea 
child, but Athena had also to preserve her virginity. Previous 
to this time Athena had come into conflict with a chthonic, or 
snake god, and had adopted him into her cult. This snake was 
Erichthonius and he was the same as Erechtheus, Cecrops, and 
Poseidon, of which last the story of the reconciliation is usually 
told. If this snake divinity was purely native to Athens in the 
beginning, he had, at any rate, been affected by Eastern influ- 
ences at a later period, as is shown by his identification with 
Cecrops and Poseidon, and his place in the sky among the 
heavenly bodies. This snake god, who sometimes vacillates in 
form between snake and human form, at last came into the story 
as the product of the struggle between Athena and Hephaestus. 
There was a ritual for the worship of this snake god, which was 
celebrated by grown women in the Thesmophoria and by girls in 
the Arrephoria. This ritual of the Arrephoria gave rise to the 
story of the concealment of the snake-child Erichthonius in a 
chest, and his delivery over to certain maidens for them to guard. 
In the ceremony images of snakes and of the male member of 
generation were put into a box, which must not be opened by the 
maidens who guarded it. The symbols in the box were used asa 
charm, or were supposed to act beneficially on the crops of the 
fields, as also did the women themselves. I have discussed the 
relations between snakes and men and women, and the supposed 
effect of women on the fertility of the fields. I might even hazard 
a guess that the kernel of the ceremony, that started the myth of 
the concealment, is the typification of the sexual act itself by 
symbols, namely a chest, or box, and the image of a snake put into 
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it. Finally the two maidens of the Arrephoria were represented 
in the myth by certain nymphs, who, as has been shown, were 
originally two in number, one faithful, one unfaithful. Certain 
ritualistic practices were attached to their worship, and produced 
different endings to the myth, after the girls had opened the 
chest ; this has been shown in the study of the Plynteria. The 
whole myth then is a confusion of Olympian divinities with 
chthonic, or primitive cults, and Eastern influences, which it is 
well nigh impossible to unravel completely and to tabulate. The 
part played by Hephaestus and Athena and the consequent fructi- 
fication of the earth has the appearance of an Aryan nature myth, 
such as is shown in the Rig-Veda, where the Indra bull pours 
his fructifying seed upon mother earth in the form of rain. 

In the explanation of the various aspects of the myth which I 
have tried to give, if any one thing has been emphasized, it is 
this, that sex and the social position of women are to be recog- 
nized as important factors in the development of the rituals of 
early peoples, among whom we may number the Greeks. The 
pushing back of the origin of certain features of the myth under 
consideration to an Eastern source need only make more certain 
the sexual features which appear in the fragmentary accounts of 
the myth and ritual which have come down to us. The ultimate 
explanation of the why and the wherefore of certain beliefs, 
either in regard to sex or other natural phenomena, lies in the 
psychological ground-work of primitive man, and in the study of 
such a ground-work we are as yet mere novices and gropers in 
darkness.* 





I cannot leave this question of the influence of sex, in the study of Greek 
ritual and mythology, without giving one more instance that has occurred 
to me, although it has no connection with the myth under discussion, 
Miss Harrison treats of the ceremony of the ‘“‘Aiora’’ in Mythology and 
Monuments of Ancient Athens, p. xl, and it is also discussed by Wentzel 
in the Pauly-Wissowa Real-Encyclopaedie. The story concerning the 
origin of the festival was that Icarius was murdered by the Athenians, and 
that his daughter Erigone wandered about in search of him; when she 
found his dead body, she hanged herself. The Athenians were punished for 
the murder, for many of the Athenian women sought the same death as 
Erigone. A festival was instituted in memory of the death of Erigone, but 
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instead of women, puppets were strung up (alwpeis@ac), and Erigone was 
celebrated in a song as the a\fris, or wandering one. The festival, then, 
seems to have been one of expiation, and in the ritual there was swinging by 
maidens. Miss Harrison thinks that the whole myth is a contamination 
of primitive Dionysiac worship and late Apolline cults; from the first, the 
idea of a wave-offering, from the second, the notion of the expiation of 
hereditary guilt. She adds: ‘‘ Why the wave-offering or swinging is con- 
sidered expiatory, I do not clearly know, but the notion of swinging asa 
cultus practice is not, I believe, confined to the Greeks.”’ 

The festival was said to be evderrvos, and was also ‘‘licentious’’ or 
‘“‘wanton’’ (rpv?Gv) in character (Athenaeus, xiv, Io). There is described 
in Bent’s Cyclades (p. 5) a swing festival at Seriphos and Karpathos, cele- 
brated at the present time, where maidens are swung, just as they were 
in the ceremony of the “‘Aiora’’. However, it is the licentiousness of 
the ceremony that I wish to speak of ; this licentiousness is to be explained 
by the effects of the swinging, and I can best account for this effect of 
swinging by quoting passages from different writers bearing on the point. 
Havelock Ellis (Studies in the Psychology of Sex, Auto-Erotism, p. 120) 
writes in connection with the use of hobby horses: ‘‘ at the temples in some 
parts of central India, I am told, swings are hung up in pairs, men and 
women swinging in these until sexually excited; during the months when 
the men in these districts have to be away from home the girls put up 
swings to console themselves for the loss of their husbands.’’ Again Ellis 
writes (Studies in the Psychology of Sex; Love and Pain, p. 121): ‘‘The 
imagined pleasure of being strangled by a lover brings us to a group of feel- 
ings which would seem to be not unconnected with respiratory elements. I 
refer to the pleasurable excitement experienced by some in suspension, 
swinging, restraint, and fetters. Strangulation seems to be the extreme and 
most decided type of this group of imagined or real situations, in all of 
which a respiratory disturbance seems to be au essential element (Angell and 
Thompson, ‘‘A Study of the Relations between certain Organic Processes 
and Consciousness,’’ Psychological Review, January, 1899. A summary 
statement of the relations of the respiration and circulation to emotional 
states will be found in-Kulpe’s Outlines of Psychology, Parti, section 2, par. 
37). In explaining these phenomena we have to remark that respiratory ex- 
citement has always been a conspicuous part of the whole process of tumes- 
cence and detumescence, of the struggles of courtship and of its climax, and 
that any restraint upon respiration, or, indeed, any restraint upon muscular 
and emotional activity generally, tends to heighten the state of sexual excite- 
ment associated with such activity. I have elsewhere, when studying the 
spontaneous solitary manifestation of the sexual instinct (Auto-Erotism), 
referred to the pleasurably emotional, and sometimes sexual, effects of 
swinging and similar kinds of movement. It is possible that there is a cer- 
tain significance in the frequency with which the eighteenth century French 
painters, who lived at a time when the refinements of sexual emotion were 
carefully sought out, have painted women in the act of swinging. Fra- 
gonard mentions that in 1763 a gentleman invited him into the country, 
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with the request to paint his mistress, especiaily stipulating that she should 
be depicted in aswing. The same motive was common among the leading 
artists of that time. It may be said that this attitude was merely a pretext 
to secure a vision of ankles, but that result could easily have been obtained 
without the aid of a swing.’? Klinein an article ‘‘ The Migratory Impulse ”’ 
in The American Journal of Psychology for October, 1898, p. 62, writes: 
“‘The sensation of motion, as yet but little studied from a pleasure pain 
standpoint, is undoubtedly a pleasure giving sensation. For Aristippus, the 
end of life is pleasure, which he defines as gentle motion. Motherhood 
long ago discovered its virtue as furnished by the cradle. Galloping to 
town on the parental knee is a pleasing pastime in every nursery. The 
several varieties of swings, the hammock, see-saw, flying-jenny, merry-go- 
round, shooting the chutes, sailing, coasting, rowing, and skating, together 
with the fondness of children for rotating rapidly in one spot until dizzy, 
and for jumping from high places are all devices and sports for stimulating 
the sense of motion. In most of these modes of motion the body is passive 
or semi-passive, save in such motions as skating and rotating on the feet. 
The passiveness of the body precludes any important contribution of stimuli 
from kinaesthetic sources. Zhe stimuli are probably furnished, as Dr. Hall 
and others have suggested, dy a redistribution of fluid pressure (due to 
unusual motions and positions of the body) to the inner walls of he several 
vascular systems of the body.”’ 
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8 8& éyxatadrcAcpmpevos id “Adpodirys eis eriOvpiav oAucbe THs AOnvas, 
kal Sudkew adtiy npEato, 7 d& Edevyev. ds dE eyyds avTAs eyéeveto TOAAH 
dvaykn (hv yap xwXOs ), €reiparo awedbeiv. 4 S€ ds codpuwv Kal tapHEvos 

> > SL, a DS 6 , > \ / a a > a X 
oboa otk HvecxeTo, 0 O& arecrepynvey cis TO TKEAOS TIS eas. éxeivn € 

- > / > / \ / > ~ »” 4 X > ~ 

pvoaxOeioa épiw dropataca Tov yovov cis ynv eppufe. evyovons dé adTns, 
kal THs yovas els ynv Tecovons, EpixGdvos yiverar. TovTov "AOnva Kpida 
rav GAAwv Gedy éerpehev, AOdvatov Hédovoea Toujoa Kat Katabeioa avTov 
eis kiotnv Llavdpdcw tH Kexpozos mapaxatébeto, areurovoa THY KioTNY 
dvotyev. ai d€ ddeAdpai tHs Lavdpocov Avoiyovsw tro Tepiepyias, Kal 
Gedvrar TO Bpéhea rapecreipapévoy SpdKovta* Kal ds ev evior N€yovow, br 
aitod duepOdpynoav Tod Spdxovtos, ws dé Evor, dv’ dpyiy "AO@nvas éupavels 

/ xi a” > LZ ¢ ‘ »” > NB! a“ / ‘ 
yevopevar Kata THS akpoTo\ews avTas éppupav. év d€ TO TEpever Tpadels 
"EptxOdnos ix airis “AOnvas, éxBadov “Audixtvova éBacidevoey “AOnvav, 
kat To év axporéde Edavov THs "AOnvas idpvoaro, Kal Tov Tlavabnvaiwv tHv 
opti cuvectyicaro, Kat Upakbéav vnida vinpny <ynyer; e€ ns wats Mavdtwy 
eyevvn On. 

° Scholia in Iliadis B 547: 

"EpexOj0s] “Epexféws rod Baciiéws “APnvaiwy, Tod Kat “EptxGoviou 
xadoupévov, yevvnbevros 5 ex Tod “Hgaicrov. obtos yap edcwxev “A Onvav 
épav aitis, 7 Oe épuyev’ ds OE éyyvds atTHs éyévero TOAAH avayKyn (HV yap 
xodds), ereparo cuvedOeiv: 7 de os cidpwv Kal mapQévos otca ovK 
Bi A, A > , > \ s ~ a ¢ x - 
dverxeTo, ovTws dreoreppnvev eis TO OKEAOS TNS GeGs. 4 S€ proayxbeioa, 
> , 3 / \ 4 » 3 a 9 > / c > iol “A 
épiw dmroudéaca tov yovov éppujey cis ynv’ dbev Eptx$ovios 6 €x THS yNs 
dvadobels ais ékA7On, ard Tod épiov kal THs XGovds. toropel KadAipaxos 
év ‘ExaAn. 

6 Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 552 fil. : 

- - - - nam tempore quodam 
Pallas Erichthonium, prolem sine matre creatam, 
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Clauserat Actaeo texta de vimine cista, 
555 Virginibusque tribus gemino de Cecrope natis 
Et legem dederat, sua ne secreta viderent. 
Abdita fronde levi densa speculabar ab ulmo, 
Quid facerent. commissa duae sine fraude tuentur, 
Pandrosus atque Herse. timidas vocat una sorores 
560 Aglauros, nodosque manu diducit. et intus 
Infantemque vident apporectumque draconem. 


"Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 740 ffl. : 

740 Quae tenuit laevum, venientem prima notavit 
Mercurium nomenque dei scitarier ausa est 
Et causam adventus. cui sic respondit Atlantis 
Pleionesque nepos: ‘ego sum, qui iussa per auras 
Verba patris porto. pater est mihi Iuppiter ipse. 

745 Nec fingam causas: tu tantum fida sorori 
Esse velis prolisque meae matertera dici. 
Herse causa viae. faveas oramus amanti.’ 
Aspicit hune oculis isdem, quibus abdita nuper 
Viderat Aglaurus flavae secreta Minervae, 

750 Proque ministerio magni sibi ponderis aurum 
Postulat : interea tectis excedere cogit. 


*Hyginus, Fabulae, 166: 

Vulcanus Iovi ceterisque deis solia aurea ex adamante cum 
fecisset, [uno cum sedisset, subito in aere pendere coepit. Quod 
cum ad Vulcanum missum esset, ut matrem quam ligaverat 
solveret, iratus quod de caelo praecipitatus erat negat se ma- 
trem ullam habere. Quem cum Liber Pater ebrium in concilio 
deorum adduxisset, pietati negare non potuit: tum optionem a 
Iove accepit, si quid ab iis petisset, impetraret. Tunc ergo 
Neptunus, quod Minervae erat infestus, instigavit Vulcanum 
Minervam petere in coniugium. Qua re impetrata, in thalamum 
cum venisset, Minerva monitu Iovis virginitatem suam armis 
defendit, interque luctandum ex semine eius quod in terram 
decidit, natus est puer, qui inferiorem partem draconis habuit ; 
quem Erichthonium ideo nominarunt, quod épis Graece certatio 
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dicitur, x@ov autem terra dicitur. Quem Minerva cum clam 
nutriret, dedit in cistula servandum Aglauro Pandroso et Hersae 
Cecropis filiabus. Hae cum cistulam aperuissent cornix indi- 
cavit ; illae, a Minerva insania obiecta ipsae se in mare praecipi- 
taverunt. 

*Hyginus, Astronomica, ii, 13: Heniochus. Hunc nos 
Aurigam Latine dicimus nomine Erichthonium, ut Eratosthenes 
monstrat. quem Jupiter cum vidisset primum inter homines 
equos quadrigis iunxisse, admiratus est ingenium hominis, ad 
Solis inventa accessisse, quod is princeps quadrigis inter deos est 
usus. sed Erichthonius et quadrigas, ut ante diximus, et sacrificia 
Minervae, et templum in arce Atheniensium primus instituit. 
de cuius progenie Euripides ita dicit, Vulcanum Minervae 
pulchritudine corporis inductum, petisse ab ea, ut sibi nuberet, 
neque impetrasse. Et coepisse Minervam sese occultare in eodem 
loco, qui propter Vulcani amorem Hephaestius est appellatus. 
quo persecutum Vulcanum, ferunt coepisse ei vim adferre. et 
cum plenus cupiditatis ad eam ut complexui se applicaret ferre- 
tur, repulsus, effudit in terram voluptatem. Quo Minerva, 
pudore permota, pede pulverem iniecit. Ex hoc autem nascitur 
Erichthonius anguis, qui ex terra et eorum dissensione nomen 
possedit. um dicitur Minerva in cistella quadam ut mysteria 
contectum ad Erechthei filias detulisse, et his dedisse servandum ; 
quibus interdixit, ne cistulam aperirent. Sed ut hominum est 
natura cupida, ut eo magis appetant quo interdicatur saepius, 
virgines cistellam aperuerunt, et anguem viderunt: quo facto, 
insania a Minerva iniecta, de arce Atheniensium se praecipita- 
verunt. Anguis autem ad Minervae clypeum confugit, et ab ea est 
educatus. Alii autem anguina tantum crura habuisse Erich- 
thonium dixerunt, eumque primo tempore adulescentiae ludos 
Minervae Panathenaea fecisse, et ipsum quadrigis concurrisse, pro 
quibus factis inter sidera dicitur conlocatus. 

WPausanias, 1, 18, 2:: 

‘Yrtp 8& rdv Avocxovpwv 7d tepov "Ayavpou téeuevds éotiv, “AyAatpw 
8¢ Kal rais ddeAdais “Epon xai Mavdpdow dotvat pacw “A@nvav “Epix Gonor, 


katabeioay és KiBwrov, aremovoay és THY TapaKkaTabyKyy pi) TOAUTpayyLovEiy, 
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Ildvépocov pév d1 A€yovor reiGecOar, Tas Se dv0, avoitar yap odas tiv 
KiBwrov, patverOai te, ws eldov Tov "EptxOovov, Kal Kata THs dkpodAEws, 


” bo / > / CRIN tn 
évOa Hv padvora aTOTOMOV, avTas pia, 


"Tertullian, De Spectaculis, 9: De iugo vero quadrigas soli, 

bigas lunae sanxerunt. Sed et 

Primus Erichthonius cursus et quattuor ausus 

Jungere equos, rapidusque rotis insistere victor (Verg. 
Georg. ili, 113). Erichthonius, Minervae et Vulcani filius, et qui- 
dem de caduca in terram libidine, portentum est daemonicum, 
immo diabolus ipse, non coluber. 

“Philostratus, Apollonii Vita, vii, 24: 

Erépov 0 at pyaavtos ypadiy hevyew, ered) Ovwv év Tdpavte, ov 7pxe, 
pay tpoceynxe Tais dywooias ebyais, dt. Aoperiavos “AOnvas ein mais “ob 
pev onOns” Edy “pay dv tTHv AOnvav texeiv wapbévov ovcav Tov del xpdvov, 
nyvoas 5, oimor, OTe » Oeds aitn AOnvaios wore Spdkovra éreKe.” 

* Lactantius, Divinae Institutiones, i, 17 : 

Nam cum Vulcanus deis arma fecisset, eique Iuppiter optionem 
dedisset praemii quod vellet postulandi, iurassetque, ut solebat, 
per infernam paludem se nihil negaturum, tum faber claudus 
Minervae nuptias postulavit. Hic Juppiter Optimus Maximus 
tanta religione constrictus abnuere non potuit : Minervam tamen 
monuit repugnare, pudicitiamque defendere. Tum in illa colluc- 
tatione Vulcanum in terram effudisse aiunt semen, unde sit Erich- 
thonius natus ; idque illi nomen impositum a7 ris épidos, Kal yOoves, 
id est, ex certamine atque humo. Cur igitur virgo eum puerum 
cum dracone conclusum et obsignatum tribus virginibus Cecro- 
pidis commendavit? Evidens, ut opinor, incestum, quod nullo 
modo possit colorari. 

“ Lactantius, Epitome 9, 2: 

Ipsae illae virgines Minerva et Diana, num castae? Unde igitur 
prosiluit Erichthonius? Numin terram Vulcanus semen effudit, 
et inde homo tamquam fungus enatus est? . . . . . Quid haec 
significant, nisi incestum, quod poetae non audent confiteri ? 

* Probus on Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 113: 

Erichthonius Electrae et Iovis filius fuit; sed huius nune 
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mentio non est, sed Attici, Vulcani filii et terrae. Cum cupidi- 
tate eius patris luctando invaluisse Minervae per certamina natus 
est, a terra et a certamine Erichthonius dictus. Primus autem 
dicitur quadrigis usus, quo decentius celaret pedes anguinos suos. 

Servius on Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 113: Primus Erichthonius ; 
Vulcanus impetrato a Iove Minervae coniugio, illa reluctante, 
effectum libidinis proiecit in terram: inde natus est puer dra- 
conteis pedibus, qui appellatus est Erichthonius, quaside terra et 
lite procreatus. Nam épis est lis, x@wv terra. Hic ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem, innctis equis, usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 

Servius on Vergil’s Georgics, i, 205: Sane nonnulli hune Auri- 
gam, Myrtilum, quem Pelops occidit, accipiunt, vel certe Erich- 
thonium, qui natus est ex semine Vulcani, quod, dum stuprum 
Minervae inferre conaretur, fudit in terram. 

Philargyrius on Vergil’s Georgics, iii, 113: Erichthonius ; 
Varro in, qui Admirabilium inscribitur, Erichthonium ait primum 
equos quattuor iunxisse ludis, qui Panathenaea appellantur. De 
hoc Erichthonio alibi satis dictum, qui anguinis pedibus fuisse 
memonatur. 


* Augustine, De Civitate Dei, xviii, 12: 

Erichthonii regis Atheniensium, cuius novissimis annis Jesus 
Nave (Joshua, the son of Nun, Navy) mortuus reperitur, Vul- 
canus et Minerva parentes fuisse dicuntur. Sed quoniam 
Minervam virginem volunt, in amborum contentione Vulcanum 
commotum effudisse aiunt semen in terram, atque inde homini 
nato ob eam causam tale inditum nomen. Graeca enim lingua 
épis contentio, x$wy terra est; ex quibus duobus compositum 
vocabulum est Erichthonius. Verum, quod fatendum est, 
refellunt et a suis deis repellunt ista doctiores, qui hance opinionem 
fabulosam hinc exortam ferunt, quia in templo Vulcani et Min- 
ervae, quod ambo unum habebant Athenis, expositus inventus 
est puer dracone involutus, qui eum significavit magnum futu- 
rum, et propter commune templum, cum essent parentes eius 
ignoti, Vulcani et Minervae dictum esse filium. Nominis tamen 
eius originem fabula illa potius quam ista designat historia. 
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Faegzh bkyehob bein atas sis uhi(owee 

‘Yrép d& tov Kepapecxoy kal orody tHv Kadoupevnv Bacideov vads ear 
‘Hoalorov, Kat ote pev adyadpa of rapéotynxev “AOnvas, oddtv Oadua 
€rovovpny Tov ert Epiyfoviw érurtapevos Noyov. 

*Lactantius Placidus, Narrationes Fabularum, ii, 12: 

Athenis virgines per sollemne sacrificium canistris Minervae 
ferunt pigmenta : inter quas a Mercurio eminens specie conspecta 
est Herse Cecropis filia. Itaque adgressus est sororem eius 
Aglauron, precatusque, ut se Hersae sorori suae iungeret. At 
illa cum pro ministerio aurum eum poposcisset, Minerva graviter 
offensa est avaritia eius, ob quam cistulam etiam traditam soro- 
ribus eius custodiendam adversus suum praedictum aperuisset : 
Invidiae novissime imperavit eam sororis Herses exacerbare 
fortunio: diuque excruciatam saxo mutavit. 

”Fulgentius, Mythologiae, ii, 14: 

De Vulcano et Minerva. 

Vulcanus cum Jovi fulmen efficeret, ab Iove promissum accepit, 
ut quidquid vellet praesumeret. Ile Minervam in coniugium 
petivit. Iupiter imperavit, ut Minerva armis virginitatem 
defendisset. Dumque cubiculum introirent, certando Vulcanus 
semen in pavimentum eiecit, unde natus est Erichthonius.  épus 
enim Graece certamen dicitur, y@mv yfovds vero terra nuncupatur : 
quem Minerva in cistam abscondidit, draconeque custode adposito, 
duabus sororibus Aglauro et Pandorae commendavit, qui primus 
currum reperit. Vulcanum dici voluerunt, quasi furiae ignem : 
unde et Vulcanus dicitur, veluti voluntatis calor. Denique Iovi 
fulgura facit, id est, furorem concitat. Ideo vero eum Minervae 
coniungi voluerunt, quod furor etiam sapientibus subrepat. Illa 
vero armis virginitatem defendit : hoc est, omnis sapientia inte- 
gritatem suorum morum contra furiam virtute animi vindicat. 
Unde quidem Erichthonius nascitur: eps enim Graece certamen 
dicitur, y@ov vero non solum terra, quantum etiam invidia dici 
potest. Undeet Thales Milesius ait: & y@av d0&ys xoopuxns orépyors, 
id est, invidia mundanae gloriae consumptio. Et quiduam aluid 
subripiens furor sapientiae generare poterat, nisi certamen in- 
vidiae ? Quod quidem sapientia, id est, Minerva, abscondidit in 
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cista, id est in corde celat. Omnis enim sapiens, furorem suum 
in corde celat. Ergo Minerva draconem custodem adponit, id 
est perniciem : quem quidem duabus commendat virginibus, id 
est Aglauro et Pandorae. Pandora enim universale dicitur 
munus. Aglauro vero, quasi 4xéABov, id est tristitiae oblivio. 
Sapiens enim dolorem suum aut benignitati commendat, quae 
omnium munus est; aut oblivioni, sicut de Caesare dictum est : 
Out oblivisci nihil amplius soles, quam inturias. Denique cum 
Erichthonius adolesceret, quid invenisse dicitur? Nihilominus 
currum, ubi semper certamen est. Unde Vergilius : Primus 
Erichthonius currus, et quatuor ausus tungere equos. Inspicite, 
quantum valeat cum sapientia iuncta castitas, cui flammarum 
non praevaluit deus. : 


® Scholia Bernensia ad Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica (Georgica 
fh P13) < 

Erichthonius. Ut Gaudentius dicit, de Vulcano et Minerva 
reluctante et libidinem proiciente in terram, puer draconteis 
pedibus quasi de Terra et Lite procreatur ; huic ad tegendam 
pedum foeditatem iunctis equis usus est curru, quo tegeret sui 
corporis turpitudinem. 


21 : 
Etymologicon Magnum, s. v. "EpexOets : 6 Emx@dvos Kadovpevos 
) PEX Xx ) 
3 \ Tole fe) a 6 > ‘\ »” Awe \ ~ > / aA ¢ / vn \ 
ard Tov €oracba eis THv épav: 7) dro THs dpeews Tod Hoaiorov' 1 Tapa 
\ > , EB 6 ‘\ 4 ‘ XN ey / > ‘\ ‘\ ied ‘ 67 
75 épeixw, “EpexOeds kipiov? rapa To diacxiar abrov THY yyV Kat yevynInVaL 
A“ / c n ~ cal 
dd rod orépparos “Hdatorov, yvixa expupev aito 7 "AOnva ev TH yn, © 
abrds 6& A€éyerar Kal ’EprxOovios. 
7 < \ A an a An 
Oru 5 Zeis Bovddpevos droxvqjca ek Tod éyKepadrov avTov tiv “AOnvar, 
édciro auvepyod Tov TANLovTos THY Keparyy, va droxunOy: Kal 8 Adyous 
iA a? 
mposhepe TO Hoatotw repi tovrov. “O dt “Hdaoros ovk aAAws €tAeTo 
/ ‘ ~ 
oxicar THY Kehadyy Tod Avs, et py THY yevve.evyy Siarrapbevedoe:: Kal 
> /, c , \ cal lal 
jvecxeto 6 Levis. Kai AaBov rv BovrdAnya, réuver THY Kepadyv avTov, 
\ / (7) a 
kat e&épxerar y AOnva, Kal erediwxey adtyy 6 “Hoaioros, iva cuyyevytac: 
\ > 4 fol a A 
kat émidudkwv, dreorépynvey eis tov pnpov THs “AOnvas: 7 o€ "AOnva, 
a 4 / A a a 
NaBodoa. prov, eEeuake 75 orréppa, Kal Eppupev ev TH 1)" Kal @yéveTo €K TIS 
An \ An , »” - bey) 
yas Kai Tod épiov advOpwros Spaxovrdrous, os éxaheiro "EptxOovios, dzro TOU 


wes: \ iol a 
épiov Kal THs XPovds AaBwv TO Ovopa TOdTO. 
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* Scholiast on Plato’s Timaeus, 426: 
Ts re Kat “Hdaiorov] Zebs Myridt cvveAOov kai yevouévnv eyxvov Kata- 
, > , »” - / X ‘ 4 > 3A a 
mivel, €rretrep eeye Taida yevvnwe peta THY péAdovoav & abris yevvacOa 
Kopnv, Os Suvacrevoe otpavod. ws 8 6 Kaipds THs TavTys evéeoTH yevvjcEus, 
dcirar “Hoaiorov pds totro avvepyod, ds kata Tis Keharns mAY~Eev adtdv- 
SEEN 4, ‘ > / \ ” c \ > 4 J 4 , 
€7l TavTyns yap exvomopa TO euBpvov. 6 d€ ovk GAAws trakovcas KaTe- 
VEVOEV, Ei LI) TH YEVVMMEVN TLYXwWpNOE(n TrVEAOEiv cis etvyv. trocTdvTOS 
de rod Avés, weA€Ker TovTOV THv Kepadjv "Hopaortos rANTTE, Kal yevvarat. 
pev ovtus €€ airns “AOnva, éridioxwy 8€ aitiyv “Hdaoros droomeppatver 
\ > \ , , « ‘\ A ” \ / 3¢/ woe , 
pev eis TOv TavTyS pypov, 7 dé AaBodoa Epiov TO orepua eSeuacev, Epfupe 
Te els yiv. Kal OUTwWS dd TOD épiov Kal THs xOovds SpaxovTdrovs avOpw7ros 
éyeveto, “EpixPdvios tovvoua, Todt odv évtadt0d dyow, Ste ’AOnvaior 
Tovtov A€yovar yevéeoOar tap’ abrois aitoxGova. 
* Mythographi Graeci, ed. Westermann, pp. 359-60: 
The same as Etymologicum Magnum” beginning 6 Zebs Bovdd- 
fevos, With one or two slight changes in the word order. 


“Eudocia, Violarium: ip. 7. 1° = 
Ilepi tod 7s 9 “AOnva, wapbevos ovca, tikre dpaKovra. 

Tiv A@nvav BovAcpevos 6 Lets aoxvjcat éx Tod éyxepadov aitod, tva 
kunbein, AOyous tporpéeper TO “Hdaictw wepi rovtov. 6 8 “Hdaoros ov 
dAXAws etAeTo cxloae THY Kepadjy TOD Ards, Ei pt) THY yervwO_EevnV amroTrapOeE- 
vevoe. Kat nvéerxeto 6 Zev’s: Kal AaBwov 6°Hpaoros tov BovrAjya, Téwvee 
THVv Kepadijyv Tov Avs. Kat e&€pxerar 7 AOnva, Kal erediwxey aitnv 6 
“Hdaoros, iva aity ovyyevynta, Kal emidioxwv dreomépunvev eis TOV pNpov 
THs AOnvas. 7 b€ AOnva AaBotou Epov, eEeuake 75 orépua, Kal Eppubev ev 
TH YN Kal €yévero €k THS yns Kal Tov épiov avOpwros SpaxovTorous, Os 
kaAeirat EptxOdvos, ard tod épiov Kal THs xGovds AaBwv Tobvoma, 

*Hudoeia, Violarium,p, 151, CCCE:: 

Ilept rod “EpexGews. 

"EpexOeis vids “Hdaiorov préeverar rapa 7d diacyioa abtov Thy yhv Kat 
yevvnOnvar ard Tov oréppatos “Hdaicrov, jvika expupey adrov 7 AOnva ev 
TH YH 7) Tapa TO epéxOw, TO KWo, 7H SE prOoroia eotiv aitn. Then 
follows exactly the passage quoted under p. 7, I’. 

* Fudocia, Violarium, p. 159, CCCLV: 

Tlept “EptxGoviov, 


"Eptx9ov0s “Hdaiorov vids A€yerar xai AOnvas tis Bpovraiov bvyatpos, 
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Ths Kat BeXovixyns xaovpevys: moAAal yap “AOjva kat “Adpodirat Kal ov 
pia, ovde prbiKy, ds Kat Ta Nowra TOV évopatwv, TavTy ToOlvev TH Bard 
"Hoaoros ydpw pryes yevve Tov “EpixGovor, ds €BactAevoey “Artixys. as 
8€ Tisw toropetrar, ynyevns’ ex THS Ps yép, ds pac, avedoOn, dev Tovs 
’AOnvaiovs mavtas yryevels dckovow ard TovTov. “A@nvav yap Anpovow 
€Ootcav mpds “Hdaorov evexey d7Awv karacKkeuns é€pacels “Hoasoros 
@wxe, KararaBov S¢, os dvrémmrev aito “AOnva, Tept TOUS pypovs 
éxeorépunvev. 7 d¢ pvoaxOeioa, epiw ets ynv rov yovov areppupev. avedd8n 
82 & "EpixOdvios, 5 Kat “EpexOeds Acyouevos, KAnOels dard Tod épiov Kal TIS 
x9ovds: aXXou dE TovTO yeverbar paciv, dre 6 Leds tiv “AOnvav €x Tov 
éykepadov avTov évepyeia TOD Hoatorov dmexunoe, KaQws Kal mpoEeipyTat. 

7 Athenagoras, Legatio pro Christianis 1: 

kat “Aypavdw “A@nvator kal TeAeTas Kal pvoTHpia d&yover Kal Iavdpocw, at 
evopicOnoav doeBeiv avoi~acar THY AdpvaKe.. 

® Apollodorus, ili, 14, 2, I-2: 

Kéxpo 8& yjpas tiv Axraiov Képyv “AypavAov maida pev éoxev “Epvat- 
x9ova, Os arekvos pernrAake, Ovyarépas dé “Aypavdov “Epony Ilavdpocov. 
"AypavAov pev ovv Kal “Apeos "ANkimmn yivetar. Tavtyv Pralopevos 
“AppdOos 6 Hocedavos kal viupys Evpirys id” Apeos dwpabels xreiverac, 
Tlocedav 8& év Apetw méyw kpiverar, dixalovrwy TOV dwdexa Gedy “Ape, 
Kal GroAveTar, 

2? Pausanias, i, 2, 6: 

"Axraiov Néyovow ev TH viv “Artix Bacrredoar mpatov: amobavovtos be 
"Axraiov Kéxpow éxdéxetar tiv apxijv Ovyarpl cvvoikav “Axtatov' Kat ot 
yivovrar Ovyarépes pev “Epon Kat “AyAavpos kal Ildvépocos, vids dé “Epvat- 
x9wv. ovTos odk €BaciAevoev "AOnvaiwv, GAG of Tod maTpos | LavTos 
rerevtioa owen, Kal tiv dpxyv tiv Kexpomos Kpavacds e&edeEaro, 
’AOnvatwy Svvaper TpovXwv. 

© Kuripides, Ion, 492 : 

& Iavés Oaxjpata Kat 
mapavrilovaa. 7€T pa 
pvxodecr Maxpais, 

iva xopovs oretBovar rodoiv 
*"AypavAov Kopat Tptyovot 
orddw. xAcepa pod TadAddos 
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va@v, Tuplyywv 
eid: yd > a 
ur atoAas tayas 
Ss 7 3. , 
UpVvwV, OTav avALoLs 
ovpitys, ® Tay. 
*Suidas, s. v. Pourkyjia ypappata. - - - - Skappwv 8 ev rH devrépa 
lal e , 3 \ / syd s > On , ? e 
TOV EUpynuaTwv aro Powikys THS Axtaiwvos dvoyacOjvar. puvbeverar 0 ovTos 
dpoevov pev raidwv amas, yeverOar d€ aitd Ovyarépas ”"AyAavpov, ”Epony, 
Ildvépocov: tiv d€ Powikny ere TapHévov ovoay TeAevTHCAL, 
* Scholia in Iliadis A 33 
Avds dyyeAou] dovdov yap Kal Oeiov ro yévos TOV KynpiKwv. “Epuns yap 
puyets ILavdpoow ty Kexporos Ovyarpt éoyxe raida dvopate Kypuxa, ad’ ov 
\ lal , / e € - Cal 
TO TOV KnpvKwY yEvos, ws tatope IItoXEpaios. 
» Polliix wail, TOs 
Ki pvé 6 pev tis TOv protiKOy, ard KypuKos Tod “Eppod Kat Lavdpdcov 
“~ , 3 ‘\ \ \ > aA < X\ \ A , > “~ > 
THs Keéxpomos, 6 d€ 7epi Tods ay@vas, ot 8& wepl Tas wommas, ex ToD Edve- 
dav yévous, ot O€ KaT’ Gyopay TA via mpoKypUTTOVTES. 
**Scholia in Aeschinis xara Tidpxov, i, 20: 
p ? ) 
, WE > Cal \ ‘ “~ , / / 0 Ae 3) 
Knpuxevoatw| ag.ov aropev: TO yap tov Kypixwv yévos rpoabev tv 
ec 4 \ Ld / , ‘\ ‘\ / XN a an »” 
lepov, Kat ovtw A€yovTar KypuKes rept TA pvotypia TA TOV Oedy OvTes. 
det de A€yery TL TH Ex TOD yévous arayopever KnpuKEvetY, av TLTAA. “AXos. 
s > \ > > / / , lad \ lal 4 Sa? 
Kypikxwv éotiv év “APjvas yevn Téocapa, TpOTov TO TOV Tavayvwv, ot Eiow 
ad Kyjpuxos tot “Eppov kai Wavdpocou tis Kéxpomos, devrepov 76 Tay rept 
Tovs ayOvas, TpiTov TO TOV Tepl Tas TomTas, TéTApTOV TO TOY TEpL TAS 
> ‘\ \ ‘ ” 
ayopas KL TA WVLO, 
> Pasaias) 35,0313 
Terevrycavtos d€ EiyoArov Kijpvé vewtepos detretar tov Taldwv, dv 
avtot Kipuxes Ovyarpds Kéxporos ’AyAavpou kal “Epyod maida evar Xéyov- 
ow, GAN ovk EipoArov. 
36 Ci _ 5 , 
* Hesychius, s. v. Kipuxes : 
oi dyyeXou, ot didkovot, of Tas brypeTiKas eriTEAODVTES Tpakes. eKaAéiTO 
\ \ / > a SUN , A ‘Th A , \ \ > / 
8€ Kal yévos iayevOv, ard Kijpuxos tod “Eppod. Pavias. Kal tods épwd- 
Covtas Tovs epwovs KypuKas A€yovar. 
* Harpocration, s. v. Kyjpuxes : 
> / a / > \ > > , 4 > / 
Iooxparns Uavyyupixe. yevos eotiv év “A@yvas ovtws dvopatopevov, 


KéxAntar b€ dd Kypuxos tod “Eppod. 
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7 Suidas, s. v. Kyjpuxes. : 
yévos év AOnvais, vopacpevov amo Kypvkos Tod “Eppod. 
8 Apollodorus, ili, 14, 3: 
"Epos 8¢ kal “Eppod Keédados, ob épacbcioa "Has ijpmace Kal puyeion €v 
Supia raida eyevvyce Twvov. 
CelG.6280) 5. il: 30-33 : 
” > / \ , S0Z 
ob pu 6[v] dconta, Kat Kexpomidnv zep €ovta, 
Tuponvav apxaiov ériapiprov |] <pas avopov, 
uy > a \ ‘EB 4 nD \ op 
pons exyeyaota Kai Eppew, et ereov 07 
Kipvé ‘Hpadew rpoyovos Ononiddao. 
“ef, A. i, 5. A fragment from Hleusis : 
‘Epyn évaywviv, Xdpiow alya - - - “Aprewide atya. 
aS Patsamias: vi, 22. 7 ; 
"Arréxer 8& Gs mevTyKovTa ‘OdAvprlas oTadious kopn Te Hetwv “Hpaxdeva 
\ \ > “a , / \ X > A > \ ‘\ N 
kal mpos aity KvOnpos rotapos: myyi) 5€ éxdidodoa és Tov ToTapoV Ka 
~ > c ‘\ > \ lal ~ > / AS , XN c 4 “~ fo 
vupdav éotw tepov éxt TH ryyN. Ovopata de idia pev ExdoTy TOV VULpoV 
Kadduddea, kal Svvdddagis xal Uyyata re kat “aos, €v Kowa d€ odhiow 
3 / > A Uh Nias) aA A / 3 Ngo? Ls 
érikAnots Iwvides. Avopevors de €v TH THY) KapaTwv TE €oTL Kal adynpa- 
tov ravrotwy iduata, Kadreicbo d¢ ras vipdas ard “lwvos A€yovat TOU 
Tapyyrrod, petouxjnoavros évtav0a e “AOnvav. 
ie bsp ; 
Strabo, vill, 356: 
éyyds 8& THs Sadpovys “HpdxrAea, kal avry pla Tov 6KTM, SueXovTa TeEpt 
4 , A“ > /? , », SS X\ , 
TeTTapaKovTa oTadiovs THs Odvpmias, KeyLevy dé mapa tov KvOijpiov 
le e \ an ? 4 can € \ a / , 
ToTapov, ov TO TOV Iwyiddwy vu“pOv iepoy TOV TETLTTELYMEVOV Oeparrevew 
vocovs TOs Voact, 
48 Pausanias, i, 30, 4: 
Aeixvutar 8& Kal x@pos Kadovpevos Kodwvos tmmos. - - - Kal PBwpos 
TloceSavos ‘Inriov at “AOnvas ‘In7ias. 
“ Scholion in Lycophrontis Alexandram, 766 : 
MadavOos 6 Hocadav rapa “AOnvatos: ‘Inmyyérns 5€ 6 aitos rapa 
AnAXLous. 
4 Pausanias, iii, 14, 2. (in Sparta): 


@cdv 8% icp Hocedavds eorwv ‘Inroxoupiov kat "Apreuidos Alywvaias. 


“ Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique, x. (1886), 367; an 
inscription from Elatea : Hovriw tmmopcdovre TlocedGve Xpovov viel. 
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“‘Vergil, Aeneid, i, 441-445. 

Lucus in urbe fuit media, laetissimus umbrae, 
quo primum iactati undis et turbine Poeni 
effodere loco signum, quod regia Iuno 
monstraret, caput acris equi: sic nam fore bello 
egregiam et facilem victu per saecula gentem. 


+ Pausanias, 4.04, 7: 

Ajpos b€ éoriv “AOnvaions "AOpovéwy, ot Lopdupiwva ere mpdorepov 
"Axtaiov BaciAevoavta THs Ovpavias gaol Td rapa odiow tepov ispicacbar, 
A€yovor 8€ ava. tovs Sypovs Kai dAXa ovdev Spotws Kal of Tiv ToAW ExovTEs. 

*” Pausanias, vili, 25, 4-6: 

Ty Geo d€ "Epuds yéyover érixAnots: tAavwpevn yap TH Ajpntpt, qvixa 
THv maida eLyjre, A€yovow erecbal of Tov Lloceadava eriOvpodvta avtH 

aA \ ‘ X > 7 A « aA - 7 , - 
pexOnvar, Kat THY pev és Urrov petaBadrovoav duod Tais immo véwerOar Tals 
» lol ‘ , > , \ A lal , 
Oyxov, Hocedav d€ cuvinow dratmpevos, Kal ovyyiverac tH Anunrpe 

Data 7] ie ’ Ds Y |nenTPp 
» 7 N > Y > 7 \ XN ‘\ 4 X / > \ ”~ 
dpoevt (rr Kai adtos eikacbeis: TO pev by Tapavtixa tiv Anpntpa ext To 

/ » > 4 , Nw: ~ A , A Lal 
oupBavTe Exe dpyidws, xpovw d€ VoTEpov Tod Te Ovpo0d wavoacbat Kal TH 
Addwv €beXjcat gacw aitiv Novoacba, “Emi rovtw Kal émuxAnoes TH 
Geo yeyovacr, TOD pyvipatos pev evexa "“Epuvis, ote TO Ovpo yxpnobar 
Kadovow épuvev ot “Apxades, Aovoia de eri ro Aov’oacba TH Addwve. 

*’ Tsocrates, Panathenaicus 193: @pdkes pev yap per’ Eipodrov rod 
Ilovedavos cic€éBadov eis THy Ywopav pdv, ds nupirBytnce "Epexbei ris 
ToAews, pacKkwv ILovedo rporepov "AOnvas katadaeiv airyy. 

*' Hesychius, s. v. : 

"EpexOevs. Tocedav ev “A@nvacs. 

* Lycophron, Alexandra, 156-160: 

ov 67 dis 7 Byoavra, Kai Bapdv 7oGov 
pvyovta Navpedovros dpraxtyptov, 
eater’ "Epexdeds eis Aetpuvaiovs yvas 
Aevpav aAetpevoovra MoAmidos zérpayv, 
tov Znvi dactpevOevros “OnBpiw d€éuas. 

l[bidem, 431-2: 

\ > > , > , > , 
tov 6 ad Téraptov éyyovwr "EpexGéus, 


Ai@wvos aitadeAdov év tAacrais ypadais. 
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* Apollodorus, iii, 15, 1: 

Tlavdiovos 8€ drofavovros of raides Ta TaTpwa e“epioavToO, Kal THY meV 
Baorrciav “Epexbeis AapBava, tiv de tepworvvyny THs "AOnvas Kai tod Tocet- 
Savos Tod ‘EptxGoviov Bovrns. 

5 reed 

wel PAY 81h 2871 3 

"EmréAns Oivoxapys Swvavtov Mepyacnbev Mooedav Epexei dveberny. 

poe Tee AC 11) 976 

ec , cal / \ 3 / 

Tepéws Iocedévos Tarndxov Kal “Epexbéus. 

paerieAs, 1h; S05 : 

Td. -“IovAvov Smaptiatixdy dpxepéa Oe[Gv] ZeBaordv x[ai yé]vous 
Se[B]acray éx rot Kowodt tH[s] “Axatas dia Biov rpSrov trav dx’ aidvos 6 
iepe’s Tloceddv[os] “EpexGéos Tarndxov Tr. KAavdios @coyevn[s] Mata- 

‘\ \ < ~ 7 
vieus TOV €avTov didov. 

weatisarias. 1,20, 5: 

"Eoe\Ootar S€ cic Bwpot, Mocedavos, ep’ ob Kal "EpexOet Ovovow éx Tov 
pavTevpatos, Kal npwos Bovrov, tpitos d€ Hdaiocrov. Tpadai d€ éri trav 
Tolxwv TOU yévous ciai TOD Boutaddar. 

** Aeschines, Parapresbeia, 147 : 

) ’ / 
"EreoBourddas, . . . . . dev 7 THs "AOnvas tis MoAuddos éoriv i€pea. 
39 mae S : 
Pausanias, 1, 17, 3: 

Mivws jvika Onoéa Kai Tov GAXov ardXAov Tov raldwv Hyev és Kpyrny, 
épacGeis IepiBotas, ds oi Onoels paddiota AvavTitto, Kal GAXa bd dpyys 
aréppuper és aitov Kal raida ovKk py Ilocedvos elvar, ered od dvvacban THY 
odpayida, Hv aitos hepwv Ervxev, apevti és Oadagcav dvacGcal ot. 

= Patisanias. 1, 38, 2°: 

Tovtov Tov EvpoArov adixéecbar A€yovow ek Opaxyns Tocedadvos aida 
» \ 4 
ovTa Kat Xwovys. 

* Apollodorus, iii, 15, 4: 

, X ~ 4 a ‘\ , A XA » ~ 

Xudvy 6€ Mocadave piyvuta, 7 d€ kpvga Tod tatpds EtpoArov rexodca, 
iva py yevntar Katadavys, eis Tov BuvOov pirre TO madiov. Toceday de 
dveXopevos eis Aiftoriav Kouilee cal didwor BevOecixipyn tpéepev, adrov 
Guyarpi Kai "Apdutpitys. 

* Lycurgus, 98: 

Paci yap EipoArov tov Mocedavos kai Xudvns wera Opaxdv edGeiv ris 
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, 4 > A lal be 29: YA ‘ / 
Xopas TavTys audisBytovvTa, Tuxeiv SE Kat’ éxetvous Tos xpovovs Bact- 
Aevovra “EpexGea, yuvaixa éxovra Upakibeay tiv Kyndicod Ovyarépa. 
* Homer, Iliad, B 547: 
Ot 8 ap’ ’A@yjvas elxov, evxtipevov rroAcebpov, 
djpov “EpexOjos peyaAntopos, dv zor’ “AOnvy 
Opéewe, Atos Ovydrnp, téxe Se Ceidwpos dpovpa. 
* Huripides, Ion, 1004-1009 : 
IIAI, icxtiv €xovras tiva rpos avOpHrov dicw ; 
1005 KP. Tov pev Gavaoipov, tov 8 dxerpopov voowv. 
TIAL, éy to xabawac’ audi radi cwpartos ; 
KP. xpvaoicr decpois: 6 6 didwo” éud rarpl. 
TIAL, ketvov d€ xatOavovtos eis o adikero; 
KP. vat: Kami kapT@ y aut éyw xepos hépw. 

iD at-ybkbav ecko hues Boas 

> ‘\ - c / a ‘\ / »” , 4 ‘\ Cal ‘\ > 4 al 

év 6 7H (€répa) xepl ddpv exe, Kal ol pds Tois wooly domis TE KEtTaL, 
Kat TAnolov Tov ddpatos Spakwv eativ: ein 8 av ’EptxGovos ovTos 6 dpaxwv. 

* Aristophanis Lysistrata, 1. 758-9 : 

TY. TP. GAN od divapou "ywy’ ot8e Konac? ev woAe, 
e€ ov Tov Ow Eidov TOV OiKOUpoV OTE. 

Scholiast, l. c.: €& ob tov dgw eidov : Tov tepdv Spaxovta THs “AOnvas, 
Tov pvAaKa Tod vaod. 

* Herodotus, viii, 41: Aé€yovor A@nvaia dodw péyav pirAaka THs aKpo- 

ld > A > ae as 4 , a \ \ Nee. 2/ > , 
ToAEwS EvouaTarOat ev TH ipo. A€yovol Te TadTa Kal di) Kal ws edvTe emYpHVLA 
eriteAeovar mpotilevtes. Ta Sd erysnvia peAtTOecoa EoTL, atTn Oy 7 peAL- 
T0ETOU ev TH TPOTUE aiEl YpovH avaLopmMoULEVN TOTE HY aYavoTos, 

* Plutarch, Themistocles, x: 

c X , \ A 4 a > \ > , ad 3 4 
onpeiov pev AapBdvwv TO TOD SpakovTos, Os apavyns exelvats Tals uEpats 
€k TOV onKov Sox yeverOar: Kal Tas Kal’ puepav aitad tpoTieuevas aapyas 
evploKovTes aWavoTous ot Lepeis. 

* Hesychius, s. v.: Spdxavdos . . . . . ered Soxed 7 “AOnva zap’ 
avtois aviAtcar Tov Spaxovta. opoxrAns Tupravorais. 7 ote ovvéeotyn 
Kéxpome, [7% ote eis Spaxovra perenophabn] . 

Hesychius, s. v. oixovpov ogi: tov ris Hoduddos PvAaka Spdxovra, Kat 
ot pev eva haciy, ot b¢ dvo év TO tepw Tod "Epexbews, Todtov dé PvAaka TIS 


axporoAews pact(v), © Kal wedcTodTrav wapatiberOa, 
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 Suidas, s. v. Apaxavdos : 

SopoxAns Tupravotais. érel 7 AOnva boxe map aitais aiAioar Tov 
Spaxovra rais Kékporos @vyatpac.. ore suvavAlovtar Kata TO €iKkds 
Kékpome ovte dupvel. ote ovvavdilerar pia Tov ev TH aGkporoAa SpaxovTt, 
mpoonuepevovoa TH Gew. 

"Photius, s. v.: oikovpov ddw: tov THs TLoAuddos PvAaKka: Kal 
“Hpddoros: BiAapxos dé airod dvo. 

™ Eustathius on Homer’s Odyssey, i, 357, p. 1422, 1. 7 fl.: 

Of dacw, as éxeiev kai oikoupds Spdxwv PvrAa THs TLoAuddos. yyouv ev 
To ved IloAuddos diartwpevos. 0 Tiwés mporepraorGar Kal SpovdtyTa Tod 
PO@pos, iva 7 oikodpos &s pOpos. 

* Philostratus, Imagines, ii, 17, Njoo, p. 837: 

Nae / Nae a ? A cm” \ aA > > / 2 A - 
Kal 6 dpaxwy O€ 6 THs “AOnvas 6 Ere Kal viv év axporoXe oikOv Sox jot 
p 0 p a 
tov A@nvaiwy daomacacba. dSnuov emt To vow, OV €kelvoL TETTLYasS Tals 
7 Ie VE ARIES, 7 
kehadals €ro.ovvTo. 

Pausanias, vi, 20, 2: 

éorv . «gS stepov HideOuias, év 6 ait® Ywotrodis “Hrelous ém- 
XMpios Saipwwv exe Tyuds. THv pev Oy Hide(Owav érovowalovtes “Odvpriav 
iepacomevyy aipovyvta TH Ged Kara ETos ExaoTov: # O& tpecBitis 7 Oepa- 
mevovoa Tov Swoirohw voww Te ayotevee TO “HAciwy xal airy, Aovtpad Te 


> , a A \ , 4 SLA , , 
eopepa TO Jed Kai palas katatiOnow aite peuaypevas méeALTe. 


73 : ze : 
Pausanias, vl, 20, 4-5: 
A 2. 49> AX > 4 ~ cal 
Aéyerat 0€ Kat “Apxddwy és tHv “HAciav éoBeBAnkoTwv otpatia, Kat TOV 
*"HiAciwy odiow avtixabnpevov, yvvaixa adixouevny rapa Tov “HXelwy Tovs 
oTpatnyovs, vyTiov 7aida ExXovoay eri TO pact, éyew ws TéKoe pev adi 
r ? al 
Tov maida, didoin dé €€ dveipatwv cvupaynoovta “Hretors. Oi dé év Tats 
3 al \ ‘\ \ 4 € A > / 4 NM , \ 
apxais, musta yap THv avOpwrov yyovvTo cipyKevat, Teac. TO TaLdLov pd 
A , / > , 4 \ en LAN \ \ / 
TOU oTparevpatos yumvov. “Emyecay te 6) of “Apxades, kat Td mraidiov 
évtad0a 7ndn Spdaxwv jv: tapaxOeior S€ exit TO Oedwate Tois "Apkdor Kat 
A ? a 
évdovow és puyiy érexevto ot Helou, Kai vikny te emipavertaryy aveiAovTo 
kat dvoua TO Ged TiPevtar Swotirow. evda dé oduiow 6 dSpdxwv edo€ev 
> Sel \ \ / NEre \ > Uy: > A \ \ > a / 
€odvvar peTa THY MaxnV, TO lepov Erotnoav evTadvOa: ody dé aitae ceBecOau 
\ \ > y EK 7 \ Ao7 ¢ \ Ca , > 
kat THY Hidetbuiay évopicav, ore Tov Taidd odiow 4 eds atty tponyayev és 


> , 
avOparrovs. 
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fe Strabo; 1x, 393): 

"Exadeiro 8 érépos dvdpact TO TaAdadv: Kal yap SKupas Kal Kvxpeua amo 
Twov ppowv, ad’ ob pev AOnva te A€yerar Sxipas Kal TOTos Sxipa ev TH 
"Artin Kal él Skipw ieporouia Tis Kal O pny O Skipopopiov: ad’ ov de kat 
Kuypetdns ous, ov pyow ‘Holodos tpadevta bd Kuxpéws e&eAabijvar i760 
EipvAdxov Avpavopevey THY VATOV, brodééacOar S€ adtov tiv Anjpyrtpa. ets 
"EAcvoiva kal yeverOar tavtys dupirorov.  avoudoOn dé kat Hutvoteoa aro 


Tov puTod. 


Mm Pawsanias, 4, 30s.1 : 

"Ey Sadapim . 2 . . . Kal Kuxpéws éotiv tepdv. Navpaxovvtwv 
8& "APnvatwv pds Mndovs dpdkovra év ais vaval A€yerar pavyvar: TovTOV 
5 Beds Expnoev AOnvaiors Kuxpéa eivar Tov jpwa. 

8 Plutarch, Cleomenes, XXXIx : 

kal Toro KaTiddvTes of maAdalol pariota Tov Lowy Tov SpaKovTa Tots 
pool TVVHKELWTAY, 

Pliny. Natlist.. <x, 5 2: 

Praeterea est ovorum genus in magna fama Galliarum, omissum 
Graecis. Angues enim numerose convoluti salivis faucium corpo- 
rumque spumis artifici conplexu glomerant ; urinum appellatur. 
Druidae sibilis id dicunt in sublime iactari sagoque oportere 
intercipi, ne tellurem attingat ; profugere raptorem equo, serpentes 
enim insequi, donec arceantur amnis alicuius interventu ; experi- 
mentum eius esse, si contra aquas fluitet vel auro vinctum ; at- 
que, ut est Magorum sollertia occultandis fraudibus sagax, certa 
luna capiendum censent, tamquam congruere operationem eam 
serpentium humani sit arbitrii. 

® Pausanias, iv, 14, 7-8: 

_ . . *Apirropérns, Os Kal viv ere ds pws exer mapa Meoonviors 
Tyds. Kal ot Kal TA THS yeverews exipaveotepa trdpsat vopilovars Nuxo- 
redela yop TH pyntpi adrod daiuova 7) Gedv dpdxovte cikarpevov ovyyever Gat 
Aéyovor, Todra de Kat Maxeddvas éxt OAvumidds Kat emt "Apioroddpa 
Suxvoviovs ofda cipnxdras. Sidpopa Se toodvde Fv: Meoonvor yap ovK 
écrowtow "Apisromevnv “Hpaxdci raitda 7) Aut, domep ’AXeEavdpov “Aupove 


¥ > an 
ot Maxeddves Kat “Aparov “AckAnmid Suxvovioe, 


Literary Sources. fe: 


* Suidas, s. v. Kexpoy : 

4 , 9 Lon 3 “A « »” , al /, Nis? 
- - - - GdXo 8€, btu THY avdpGv Hs EtvXE pLTyomevwv Tais yuvaréi, Kal EK 
TOVTOU pI) ywwoKopevov 7) TOD TaLdos Tapa TOD TaTpds 7) TOV TaTpOS Tapa 
aA , > \ / / A lal , > rf \ al 
TOD Taldds, avTOS vomous Deuevos, HaTE havepOs ovyyiverOar adTais, Kal pod 

Lal ‘\ \ ec \ X 4 , ~ \ \ ~ 4 
oToxeiv, Kal oxedov evpwy Tas dVo Paes TOD TE TaTpOs Kal THS MNTPOS, 

eikoTas dupvns exANOn. 

“ Harpocration, s. v. Havabyvaia: dura Wavabjvara nyeto “APnvqct, 

X\ ‘X > 4 > 4 ‘ X\ ‘ / 9 \ / 
Ta pev Kal exactovy evavTov, Ta de dua revreTypidos, amep Kal peydda 
€xddow. . . . . nyaye b€ Tiv éoptiv mpOTos "EpiyOovos 6 “Hdaiorov, 
Kaba dyow “EAXaviKos Te Kal “Avdporiwv, éxatepos év a’ “ArOidos. po 


rovtov b€ “AOjvaia éxadeito, as dednAwKev “lotpos ev y’ TOV “ATTLKOY. 


ee < alee 
Lucian, Nigrinus, 53: 
al Lal ~ , ol Lal 
év TO a&yout TOV Havabyvaiwy: AnPbevta pev yap Twa TOV TOALTOY ayeoOaL 
‘\ \ > / 7 \ 4 c / > / 
rapa Tov dywvobernv OTe Barrov Exwv ipatiov eGewper. 
s . > ‘\ ‘\ 
*Harpocration, s. v. “AmoBdrys, Kai doBatvew, Kat dmoBartiKot 
TpOXOl : 
, ‘ , Nis A Na? , > , A , 
Aetvapxos Kata Popyiciov kal é€v 7H mpos Avtupavny aroXoyia, AvKovpyos 
Te é€y TH Tpos Anuddny adodoyia. 6 amoBatns immkov TL aywvicpa, Kal 
i) eye EGON UES a) af pm; 
5 Lal ‘\ > 4 XN > /, \ > ‘\ \ c > \ 
droBnva, TO aywvicacba Tov aroBaTnv, Kat amoBatiKot Tpoxol ot azo 
, A > / ‘\ Ye > > a“ L / € 5 x r @c ib T > a 
TOUTOY TOV aywvicpatos. TAO ev avTwW yivopEva OnAoL MeoppacTos Ev TH 
a a c > ~ 
K TOV vOomwv. xXpovta d€ pyar ToVTH povoe TOV “EXXAjvwv “AOnvaior Kat 
Bow rot. 


© Kratosthenes, Catasterism1, 13: 
‘Hyioyos. Todrov A€yovow, drt 6 Leds dav tpOTov év dvOpwrras appa 
c , aA , 
levéavta tmrwv, bs éotw "EpixOovos e& “Hdaiorov xat Tips yevopevos, Kai 
, og a ae , > / > / ‘4 ¢ 4 9 
Gavpdoas btu TH Tod “HAlov dvtivpmov eroujoaro duppetay brolevéas trrous 
Nevxovs. - - - tpOTov Te AOnva ropmhy nyayev év dkpoToAe Kal ErrorjTaTO 
mpos Tovros éemipavi tiv Ovoiay aitis cepvivov. eye de Kal Evpumidys 
\ fol , > A \ / ~ 7 > / > ~~ 
TEpl THS YEVETEWS GUTOUV TOV TpOTOV TOUTOV: Hdaotov epacbevta AO@nvas 
BovrecOa airy puyjvar, THs O€ drootpepopevns Kat THY wapHeviay paddov 
ec la ” / A > A , a / XaeS > > , 
aipovpevys ev Tw TOTw THS ATTLKNs KpUTTETGaL, Ov A€yovTL Kal dm EKetvov 
~ c Cal a / > ‘\ /, N32 / \ 
mpocayopevOjvar Hpauceiov: ds dd€as abriy kparnoew Kai ériBenevos TAnyets 
ee) b EG a 4 > a \ > , / > \ a a A 
in abtis TO Sdpate abynke THv ErGuptav, pepomevys eis THY YHV THS T7TOpas: 
fol rc cS , > 
éé fis yeyevnoOa Aéyovor raida, Os €k TovTov EptxPovios exAnOn, Kat 


avénbels Tovd cipe Kal Carpdobn dywvaTys yevopevos: nyaye O€ éryseA@s 
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Ta Llavabyvoia, Kal appa nvoxye éxwv rapaBaryv doridiov éxovta Kal TpLAo- 
| ) PHA INULOXELIEK Pp | Xx p 
, > \ fal lel > LAS 4 X\ ‘XN ‘4 c , x} / 
flav eri THs Keparns: da exelvou dé kata piunow 6 Kadovpevos aroBarys. 
*° Aristides, Panathenaicus, 107: 
\ , > AQ A a a > ra) , c a A A , 
kat Cevyvvow €v Td TH yy TpOTos avOpwrrwv 6 Thode THs Geod mapedpos 
appa TéeAeov dv TH Oew Kal haiver raoL THY TEAELaV trTUKHY. 
pp n Vee UI ” 
Scholion in Aristidis Panathenaicum, ed. Dind. 62% 
DS Petop) 
év TH akporoAE Oricw aitns (THs AOnvas) yéypartar dpa éAavvwv. ds 
NESS YS AGT NYAS) EVP PP ) 
TpOTos TovTo THs Geod deEdpevos, errerdi) Tpdrov Twa vids adTHs eddKeEL. 
87 er ' Be ale 
Themistius, Oratio, 27, 3374: 
Kavrou kat trrwv appa im’ “Epexbéws tpOtov CevyOnvar rA€yeraL. 
“Stephanus Byzantius, s. v. “Aypavdyn: Sjywos “AOnvynoe tis Epe- 
XInidos pvdrjs. tives Se “Aypvdr ypapovow avev Tod a, “AypvdAnbev. 
Geka b€ TO a ard "AypavAov THs Kékporos Ovyatpos. Tpeis de Hoav, ard 
TOV abfovTwV TOS KapTOLS @voHacpEvar, Havdpocos, “Epon, "Aypavios. 
*® Hesychius, s. v.: dypavAo of ev dypo vuKtepevovres. 
RvacuNcit lepiayanie unalone 
ypavroo €v aypois avACopevov. 
” \ s er 0 \o»” nN > 3 Lal vA 
adypavAov' vapor, Kai épnuov. 7) ev ayp@ abde- 
Copevov. 7) Kamrupov. 
> ANG 7 > 6 / / ‘\ Xr , 
aypavrA®' TO... . . €vOnpw Tow Kal TAPE 


Gypevpatwv, 


** Porphyrius, De Abstinentia, II, 54: 

év 0€ TH viv Sarapin, mpdtepov d& Kopwvidi dvopalopevy, pyvi xara 
Kuzpiovs "Adpodiciw Overo avOpwros tH “Aypavdw 7H Kexporos kal viudys 
"Aypavridos, Kat duemeve TO EOos axpr TOV Atopydovs xpovev: era peré- 
Barev, wore TH Arounder Tov avOpwrov OierOar: bd’ eva be wepi(Borov 6 TE THs 
"AGnvas ves Kat 6 THs "AypavAov kal Avouydovs. 46 d& chayraopevos bd 
TOV epyBwv ayopevos Tpls TepOel TOV Bwmov- Ereta 6 iepeds adbtov Aoyxn 
éraev KaTa TOV OTOMAaXOV, Kal OUTws abTov emt Tv vynobeicav mupay 
@AoKavtilev, 

SC OL Sey eel eer 

Kovpotpodov é& ’AyAavpov Anun[t | pos. 

*C. I. G., 7716. Painted on a red-figure amphora : 

Kexpo[y]. "AyAavpos. "E[p]ex[@Je[v]s. [°E]po[n]. [OQ] peiOv[ta]. 
Bopas [Ila] vdpocos. 
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C. I. G., 7718. Fragment of a red-figure vase : 
"AyAavpos. 


% Kusebius, Praeparatio Evangelica, iv, 16, 2 (155¢c): 
> D5 reke) 
2. év d€ TH Viv Yadapive, tpdtepov de Kopwveta dvopalopevyn, pnvi kato 
/ > s > , » AL , A 4 \ 
Kuzpiovs “Adpodiciw, eOveto avOpwros tH “Aypavdw tH Kéxpozos Kal 
vipepys Aypavridos. Kat dieneve TO €Oos axpr THv Aroundovs ypovwv: ira 
peteBarev, OoTE TO Atounder Tov avOpwrov Biecbar: id’ eva 8€ wepiBorov 
6 te THS AOnvas vews Kai 6 THs “AypavAov kai Avopndovs. 6 8€ ahayiato- 
¢ \ n~ 2 , > 4 ‘\ 4 \ (2 4 ene \ 
Mevos U70 TOV EpyBwv ayomevos Tpis Teper TOV Bwpov ézretTa 6 Lepeds 
avtov Adyxn EraLe KATA TOV TTOMAXOV, Kal OUTWs a’Tov emt THY VyTOEicaV 
mupav @AoKavTilov. Todrov de Tov Gerpov Auididros 6 THs Kimpov Baoreds 
KaTéeAVoE, KATA TOUS DeAeVKOV xpovovs TOV GeorAdyou yevopevos, TO €Gos «is 
, , , Nae. , > Or ary , \ A 

BovOvotav petactyncas. mpoonkato o€ 6 Satuwv dvt avOparov Tov Bodv. 

“Eusebius, De Laudibus Constantini, 13, p. 646 b. 

év 6€ Sadapiv bh eva repiBorov “AOnvas “AypavdAdos kal Avondovs 
> 4 “4 > \ ‘\ Uj ‘\ / ” cae ‘\ > ‘\ / 
eAavvomevos Tis dvypp Tpis mepieGa Tov Bwpov, éreta 6 tepeds aiTov Aoyxy 
€mae KATA TOD GTOUAXOV, Kal OUTWS avTov emt Tv vynobeicay mupav 


@AokavTilev. 


* Scholia in Demosthenis xix, 303 : 
\ .¥ > Lal A SIN ON ” ‘\ , Lal K / 6 , c 
Kat Tov €v TO THS Aypavrov] eat mev pia TOV Keéxpomos Ovyatépwv 7 
"Aypavros. ev d€ TO Temever adTis ot e€rovTes cis TOUS EbHBovs Ex Taidwv 
X a ” e a ” , A , € \ 
MeTa TavoTALOv wpvvov vreppaxev axp Oavarov ths Opelapevyns. 7 Se 
iatopia aitn: “Aypavdos kai “Epon xat Udvdpocos Ouyarépes Kéxporros, as 
gynow 6 Pirexopos. Ré€yovar b€ Tt, ToAEuov cupBavros zap "APnvaiors, 
7 4 > 4 Niet: 4 \ 4 4 »” 
ote Hipodmos eotpatevoe cata ‘Epexdews, Kat ponxvvopevov Tovrov, éxpnoev 
6 “A7édAwv aradAaynoecOu, eav Tis aveAn Eavtov brép THs TOAEWS. F 
/ ” € A CaN 3¢/ > 6 , 4 \ c \ > 
tow “AypavAos exovoa aitny é&édwxev cis Oavatov: eppwe yap EavTiy ek 
A , > > , a / c \ € \ / > 4 
Tov TEelxous. Elta arahXayevTEs TOD TOAEMOU LEepoV UTEP TOUTOV eoTHTAVTO 
> “A ‘\ ‘ , ~ , Ni? - 4 com v. 
QUTY Tapa Ta TpoTVAaLa THS TOAEWS* Kal ExelTE WpvvOV ot EpyBor wEeAAOVTES 


evevan eis TOAELOV. 


* Suidas, s. v. "Apewos mayos: - - - - - "Apevos d€, éret ra hovka 
Suxaler, 6 d€"Apys eri tov dover. 7 dtu Exnke TO Sdpu Exel ev TH mpds 
Tlocedava trép “Adippobiov dikn, dre améxtevev aitov Biacdpevov 
"AXkinrny THY abrod Kal “AypavAov tis Kexporos OQvyatpdés, os now 


“EAAdvikos ev a’, 
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” Ovid, Metamorphoses, ii, 825-832: 
Utque malum late solet inmedicabile cancer 
Serpere, et illaesas vitiatis addere partes, 
Sic letalis hiems paulatim in pectora venit 
Vitalesque vias et respiramina clausit. 
Non conata loqui est, nec, si conata fuisset, 
Vocis habebat iter. Saxum iam colla tenebat, 
Oraque duruerant, signumque exsangue sedebat. 
Nec lapis albus erat : sua mens infecerat illam. 


* Scholion in Sophoclis Oedipum Coloneum, 1053: 

- - - EipodArov yap yevéeoOar Kypvuxa, tod 8€ EvoArov, rod de ’Avri- 
pypov, Tod d€ Movoaioy tov rountyy, Tod de EvpoArov Tov KatadeLavra THY 
puinow Kal tepopavTny yeyovora. 

” Plutarch, Alcibiades, 34: 

“He yap puéepa xatérAevoey edparo ra Udvvtypia tH Ged. Apaou dé ra 
Opya Ipagepyidar @apynAOvos extn POivovtos amdppyta, Tov TE KOoHOV 


KaGeXovres Kal TO 0s KaTakadvWavTes. 


Photius, Lexicon, s. v. KadAvvrypia kal rAvvrypia : 
c a > / “a X\ e fol / > / X\ Sen 
€opTOV OvopaTa* ylvovTaL pév atta OapynAL@vos pynvos, evvatyn pev eri 
deka KadAvvTypia, Sevtépa de POivovros Ta wAVVTY pia: Ta pev TALVTHpLa 
pyor dua (TO peta) Tov Oavarov THs Aypavrov evrds évavTov py wAVOAVAL 
(Tas tepas) €oOnras, KTA. 
"! Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 270: 
»” \ [YA , , \ \ > f a 
Aypavios yap tépea mpwtn yevonevyn Tods Geors exdopynoe. LAvvTHpia 
dé Kadeirar dua TO peta Tov Odvarov THs “AypavAov Eévds évavTod pa) 
TAVOnvat Tas tepas eoOjTaAs. 
'? Xenophon, Hell., i, 4, 12: 
KarérAevoev és Tov Lepard yuepa 7 UlAvvtypia Hyev } OAs, TOD €dovs 
/ ~ > ~ o > / > cA‘ > \ 
KaTakekxaAduppevov THS AOnvas, 6 Twes oiwvilovro averitndeov eivar Kat 
> a \ a / > / \ 2Q N > , aree / bd ‘ 
avT@ Kal TH TOA “AOnvaiwy yap ovdels év TavTy TH HuEpa ovdeVdS O7TrOV- 
daiov épyov ToApyaae av daca, 
ria, eas ea) Nimes by axo yea Ley eam fo Vhs ie 
€reidi) of EpyBou. . . eEyyayov 8 x[ait] av Wadd\ada &[adnpot Kaxeibev 


mahi ovve|onyayov peta [hl] wrds [pera rac] ns edxoopias. 
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mE OUIGaS. Iv p-1r273, 7): 

of 8& vouoptAaKes . . . Kal TH [Ladd Tiyv ToumHY Exdopovr, OTE Kop.iCo.to 
to Edavov éxi tiv Oadaccay. 

® Photius, Lexicon, s. v. Aourpides : 

Sv0 Kdpar rept TO eds THs AOnvas. éxadodvTo d€ abTar Kal aAuvTpioes: 
ovtws ’Apiotodparns. 

% Hesychius, s. v. Upagsepyidar : 

of TO €d0s TO dpxaiov THS AOnvas dudvevvertes. 

 Rtymologicum Magnum, p. 494, 25, S. V. Katavinrys : 

x 2 , , rv ¢ , ? , < ‘ s A s fel 

H éxwvupov Tivos, 7 Lepwouvn AOnvynot, 6 Ta KaTwW TOU TerAOV TNS 
*AOnvas purawopeva aroThuvev. 

eG ie WA. 11, 1360 : 

"AyAatpov igpea Peadoorpatn ‘EreoxA€ovs Aifaddou Ovyarnp. 

1 "Ednpepis Apxaodoyixy, 1883, 141 : 

i€pecav IodAddos “AOnvas, kal tropvnpaticpov THs e€ “Apelov rayou 
Bovdjjs Kai érepotnpa THs Bovdns Tv p Kal TOV djpov, TO yévos TO I paégu- 
epyoav SaBewiariy “AprAwv (?), eioeBetas THS TEpl THY Oeov Evexer. 

0 Hesychius, s. v. ‘Hynrypia : 

addon cikwv: év yap TH €opty LlAvvtnpiwv dé€povar radaOny ovyKepevnv 

| VSP RGN RCOpay) 7p P UY] YKEelpLEVy 
> > , ‘ XV ‘\ > 4 9 XV - Ca al , 
e€ icxddwv dia TO Tods adToxXGovas jpEpov Kaprov payeiv TPYTOV TOV TUKYY. 

1 Herodotus, viii, 53: 

ratty dveByody twes Kata TO ipov THs Kékporos Ovyatpos *AyAavpou, 
Kal TOL TEP ATOKpHuVOY EdvTOS TOD XWpOD. 

7 Polyaenus, 1, 21, 2: 

iw 3 / / 3 4 NG, / > ‘\ € \ A 

oi éxikovpor mpoeAGovTes apapevor TA OTAA KaTHVEyKaY Eis TO LEpoV TIS 
*AypavrAov. 

43 Plutarch, Alcibiades, 15: 

Od piv GAXA Kal THs yas gvveBovrevev avréxerGar Tois "A@nvators, Kat 
tov év AypavrAov mpoBadrdAcpevoy del trois epyBors dpKov epyw BeBarody. 
’Opviover yap Spos xpyoacOa THs “Artixns Tupois, Kpiais, apreXots, 
> 4 > / - / ‘\ Y \ 4 
édalas, oikelav troveio ba didacKdpevor THY NMEPOV Kal KapTrodopor. 

14 Demosthenes, xix, 303: 

tis 6 To’s paxpovs Kal Kadovs Adyous SyunyopOv, Kai TO McATuddov Kat 
TO OemirroxrEovs WHdhitpa avayryvooKwy Kai Tov év TO THS “Ayavpou Tov 


épyBwv opxor ; 
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” Lycurgus, contra Leocratem, 76 : 
« Cal ‘\ m” ov a > ‘2 , c cal J ‘ > \ 
ipiv yap €otw dpkos, Ov duviovar Tavres ot ToXTaL, eredav Eis TO ANEL- 
A r > ~ XN » / / s\ c ‘XN cA 
apXlKOV ypappateiov eyypapoor Kal EpyBor yevwvTar, pHyTEe TA lepa O7AG 
KaTautxuvely pate THY TALW elev, Gwvveiv d€ TH TaTpidr Kal GpetvH Tapa- 
doce, 


"6 Scholion in Aristophanis Thesmophoriazusas, 533 : 


‘ A > , »” A \ lol / , 
Kata THS AypavAov wpvvov' Kata de THs Llavdpocov oravidtepov. 
‘ X a »* > e , 

Kata de THS "Epons ovx evpyKaper. 

7 Sale ” 

™ Hesychius, s. v. “AyAavpos : 

, f ‘\ Avy, re Woe , > 7 A > XN 

Ovyatnp Kéxporos. mapa de “Artixois kal duviovow Kat aitns. jv be 

a > n~ 
i€pera THS AOnvas. 

YS Pollux, viii, 105-106 : 

Kal @pvvov (ot épyBor) ev Aypavdov: ov Katacxyvv® Ta dda, oOvd 
> , \ , bd mr \ mn 3 a \ Ni CaN ¢ lal \ 
eyxataXreiw Tov TapacTaTyV, @ av oTOXO, auvvO 6€ Kal bréep lepOv Kat 
c , ‘\ / wy X ~ ‘\ ‘ / 3 > , 
doiwy Kat povos kat peta ToAAOY, Kal TiV TaTpida ovK éeXaTTW Trapa- 

, , \ \ s c , ay , \ , a 
dec, trAEVTw O€ Kal KaTapocw, SroOHV av TapadéEwpat Kal TVYHTW TOV 
det Kpwvovtwv, Kal Tots Geopots Tots idpumévors eicopar, Kal ovs Twas 

, a a xX 
GAXous tdpvoetar TO TAROOS Eudpovws: Kai av Tis avaipy TOs Hecpors 77 

‘ 4 > > 4 > Lal \ \ / \ \ / \ X 
pip welOntrat, ovK emiTpeyw, apvv@ b€ Kal povos Kal peTa TaVTWV' Kal TO 
iepa Ta 7aTpia TyLnTw,  toTopes Heol, "Aypavdos, “Evvaduos, “Apys, Zevs, 

c 
@artrAo, Avéw, “Hyepnovn. 

te PAtsanias otk, 2703: 

TlapOévo. Sv0 rot vaod THs odtados oikotow ov roppw, Kadovor Se 
*AOnvai ais appypopovs’ av ) 3 di €xovor Tapa TH 

nvato. opas appypopovs: avTar xpovov pev Tiva OLaiTav EX pa TH) 
Geo vns O€ THS EopTHs Spacw e i rowade: = avabeioal ohio 
€®, Tapayevowervns dE THS EopTNS OpOow ev VUKTL TOLA avabet w 
emi ras Kehadas 42 THs AOnvas tépea didwor hepa, ovTe 7 Sid0tca Srroidv 
tu didwaw eidvia, ovTE Tals Pepovoas eriatapevais, "Kore d€ repiBoros ev 
Th wore THS KaAovpevns ev Kyrous “Adpodirns od oppo, Kat dv adrod 

/ < / > / , / c / / X\ ‘\ ‘\ 
xdod0s imdyaos ai’topatn: TavtTyn KaTiacw at mapOevor: Katw pev dy TO 
hepopeva Aeizovew, AaBodoar dé GAO Tt KopiCovow éyKexadvppevov. Kat 
Tas pev adiaow on TO evTedOev, Erépas Se es THv axkpdroAw apHEvovs 
ayovow avT abroy. 

SOAS ilk Tau 

lal / > Cad , 

PA]On[va “Amo]A[A]ov[ws - - - “A]qgidvaio[s rHv O]vyarepa 

rt ‘\ , 
"A[v]Ocui[av] x«[ai] 6 Oetos OvrAr[adns Kai] 9 pytyp Prowl Tépa] 
€[ppy| popyoacaly a] véOyKav, 
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mete EAC i 383): 

"AOn|va Kai [Ia]vdpoow - - - os Avovvorxdéovs Tpuvepecis [77] v 
Ovyarépa Piday aveOynxev éppyndopycacar. 

Seeley AC it 138 50% 

"AOnva “Ayias Nixdpxov Etwrupeds tiv Ovyatépa Zevootparny eppypo- 
potoav, Kal % pytyp Anu[y]tpia BovrAwvos Taawew[s] Pvyarnp Kat ot 
adergoi “A[p]Kxeros “Exixpatys BovAwy Revopav aveOyxav. 

Gere vA. 11. 1390 

Tlavapicrav Mavriov Mapabwvi[ov 6 rarnp | 


Kal 9 untnp Ocoddty Aworbeov é[y Mvpwovrrys | 


Ouydrnp Kal ot ddeApol KXeouev[ys Kat - - -] 
é] bpndopycacay “AOnva Wodra[d cai Mavdpoow] 
aveOnkav. 


Peer AL Gil, OS 7: 
_.. [Hv €avtdv| Ovyarépa Na[v] ovcrparny é[ ppndopyjoacay ’AOnva | 
Tlodudd: kat Mavdpdo[w dveOnxay é| mt iepjas Kadduor [ods]. 
2 Hesychius, s. v. Eppyddpor : 
ot ty Epon érirehodvtes Ta vopiCopeva.. 
26 Moeris, s. v. Eppyddpor : 
’"Artikas, at tiv dpocov pepovoa TH Epon, nTs jv pla Tov Kexporidwr. 
Ge AL. 111; G02): 
"Eppyddpov raryp pe, TOTVa, o[ot, Gea, | 
Laparlov pytnp tT €On«[e X]on[ocun] 
Tiv onv, @cav[o|. mevTE Kal [cvvaipoves. | 
dds 8 ots pev HByv, ots d[& ynpacke Kadds | 
Beem AG. ti .45 310. (Pp: 418) : 
13. én]dduxe d& Kat THY EavTod Gvyat [<pa ----- eis TA] 
"Eidavipia appypopotcay Bovdd[pevos - - - - - - - Tas | 
mpos Tovs Geovs Tiysas, KTA. 
BRA ti 622, as(P.505)) - 
Uyndicapevyns THs Bovdyns TOV dh Tedrern TAavcov Kndeorews Ov(yarnp), 
dppybopjcaca, tov éavTps v{i}ov TAavcov M[é |pvovo[s “Av]adAvortuov, 
airnoapé|[vov To] avdpds KA(avdiov ) Are KOE. ee eau 
189 Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam, 642: 
Appnbdopovv : Oi pev dua Tod a, dppynbopia, éredi Ta dppyta év KioTats 
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Edepov TH Ged ai rapHevor. ot d€ bid Tod € époedopia. tH yap "Epon 
Troumevoval, TH Keéxporos Ovyatpi, as iotope “Iorpos. 

“I Suidas, 320, s. v. “Appndopia : 

Ovoia, «i pev a TOD adAda, “Appyndopia: eed) Ta appyta ev KioTats 
epepov TH ew ai mapBeva- ci S€ bia Tod €, ‘Epoedopia: 7H yap “Epon 
érourrevov TH Keéxporos Ovyatpi. Kai “Appndopots, kat “Appynddopo, ai ra 
woe f , > ae / \ tal . 
appynta pepovoa protypia. Appynopor Kai ravayeis yuvatkes. 

™ Aristophanes, Lysistrata, 640-3 : 

NOR! DYN: 
eikOTWS, eel xALOOoaV ayAads EOpEe pe. 
c X\ ‘\ ” a“ > > ‘ > / 
EmTa pmev ETH yeyoo evs Hppndhopovv: 
C PRE) \ > , > > , 
eit aAetpis 7) deKEeTLS OVO TAapyNyETL 
bbe EY \ \ »” > / 
KaT €xovTa TOV KpOKWTOV apKTOS 7 Bpavpwviots. 

™ Harpocration, s. v. dppnopetv : 

Acivapyos Kata Tv6eov, téooapes pev exeipotovodvto bv evyeveray 
appynpdpo, dvo de expivovro, ai THs bMys Tod wérAov Hpxov Kal TOV GAdwy 

a \ > / \ 94 4''9 a > 4 > \ 4 4 ec X 
TOV wept avTov. XAevkny 8 eoOnTta epopovv. «i bE ypvoia TepreHevTo, iepa 
TavTa eyivero. 

“! Hesychius, s. v. “Appndopia : 

« , ‘ c al Bi SS ‘ A =3 / \ \ 

Exatépws A€yovow of cvyypadeis. Kav pev bia TOd € eEppypopia, dia TO 

an o > ~ ‘ / XN ‘ Q aA = > We) SS ysyiG 2 
Ts “Epons eyxatednoOa tiv mopryv: éav 6€ dud Tod a, eel ex appytos 
ocvverTyn. 

35 ¢ . > > a > AN 

' Suidas, 319, s. v., Appynvodopety ( Appndopeiv ) : 

Tégoapes ev €xEpoTovotVTO TY evyevOv, dv0 dé ExpivovTo, al TLvEs HpXOV 
THs bpns Tov wézAOV Kal TOV GAAwY TOV TeEpi aityv. AEvKyy de €oF7Ta 
epopovy. «i d€ xpvaoia TepiGevTo, lepa TadTa EyiveTo. 

186 Suidas, 823, S. v. émudyaro : 

xatévekev, e£eAeEato. eat. 8 “Artixov. 6 Bacredls errwWaro appnpo- 
pous. olov, katéAekev, efeXeEato, LAatwv év Nopors. 

‘7 Rtymologicum Magnum, 149, 13, S. Vv. ‘Appynddpa kat 
Appy opie : 

‘Eopty) éxiteAovpevyn TH AOnvad, ev SxuppodoprOve pyvi. Aé€yerar de Kat 
dua Tod E, éppydopia. Tapa 7d dppyta Kal prorypia pepe. "H éay da 
o~ ~ ‘ x oT RA \ , , c , , \ 
tov E, rapa tiv “Eponv* tiv Keéxporos Ovyarépa, Eponpopia. Tavty yap 

Hyov TiHVv EopTHV. 


[** Mss. “Epow. | 
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8 Ktymologicum Magnum, p. 149, 18, s. v. Appypopety : 

Td xpvojnv éoOjra popeiv, Kal xpvoia Téooapes OE mraides €xeLpoTovovTO 
kat evyéveav dppypdpor ard ery éxta péxpis evdexa, Tovrwy de dvo 
Suexpivovto, of dua THs Upys Tod tepod wérov 7jpxovTO Kal TOY aAAwY TOY 
mept aitov. Aevkyy de éoOta épdpovy Kat Xpvota, 

89 Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 446, s. v. “Appnopeiv : 

récoapes pev €xeiporovorvTo Tay eiyevOv, dv0 8 expivovTo, al Ties HpXOV 
ths bdys TOD TérAOU Kal TOV GAAwY TOY wepl adtyv. AcvKyy be éoFjTa 
> / > XN 4 4 « ‘\ ~ > / 
épopovv. i d€ xpvola wepiebevTo, lepa TatTa éyevovTo. 

Pols, < 19T : 

” ‘\ \ c / \ 3 - 4, X ‘4 > 4 > = 

éote b€ Kal EXevy TAEKTOV ayyElov GTapTWov, TA XELAN OlovWoV, EV w 
hépovow iepa appyta tois ‘EXevnpopios. ei 5€ BovAe kat GAAa TOV Lepov 
okevav, gore piv bbdopata, Kadeirar b€ iotpiavdv, TpoTovov, HulutTpov. 

) Noe PATE, p ) p » NRLLLTP 
, c > \ “A e 4 a I) sf 
rodwvuxov 7 eaOis THs iepetas THs Lavdpocov. 

11 Athenaeus, ili, 80, p. I14, a: 

Kpdrys 8 év B’’Artixns Avdéxtov, OdpynAov kadeio bar Tov ex THS TVYKO- 
wudys mpotov ywopevov Gprov—xal Tov SHSAMITHN. ov x Ewpaxe be ovde 
tov ANASTATON xadovpevov, Os Tais dppnddpos yivera. 


ae WA 2 1sAZO, : 


ATIOAAQNO® : EPXO: 
*AzroAAwvos “Epoov 


148 Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 140, ff: 
ca) ) 
TOGov TEp EVppwv, Kad, 
dpocoier AerToIs parepOv AEovTwY, 
, ry Ty / / 
TaVTwWV T aypovonwv pirouacTots 


Onpov 6Bpixadouce Teprva, KTr, 


4 Etymologicum Magnum, p. 377, 38, Ss. v. Epoa : 
Ai év éape yevvybeica 7) ai dmadai Kal Tedelws veo, peTaopiKds, ws 
"ApiotéviKos év Sypetors. “Epon yap éotw 7 dpdaos, Kat Aiaxvdos ev 
"Ayapeuvou (Vv. 141) Tovs oxvpvous TOv AcdvTwv Spdcous KEKANKE, METO- 
ppalwy TovTO, - - 

45 Scholiast on Lucian, Dialogi Meretricii, II, 1: 

Gecpoddpu. éopry “EXAnvev pvotipia mreplexovoa, Ta O€ aiTa Kai TKippo- 


dépia Kadeirar, nyero b€ Kata Tov prOwderrepov oyor, OTl, <OTe> 
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A A ? - 
dvOoro0yovca ypracero y Képy id tod Tdovtwvos, tore Kar’ €xeivov Tov 
s 3 , / » 14 \ / cal / 
rorov EiBovdevs tis cuBwotns Eévewev Vs Kal ovyKaterdOynoay TO XAopaTL 
a / > > \ a 12 4 ¢ lal \ 4 > DS 
ths Képys: «is ovv tiujv tod EtBovrAews furteicbar rovs xotpous eis TO 
s, fol J / \ aA / ‘ XN / aA > / 
xdopara THs Anpytpos kal ts Kéopys. 7a d€ carevta tov éuPAnfevtov 
> ‘\ , tL > , > / 4 ol , 
cis TA péyapa Kato avabéepovowy avTAyTprar Kahovpevae yuvaikes KaGapevoarat 
a“ c lal ‘ 4 > \ CAN \ > / > / 
Tpiov Huepov Kat KataBaivovow eis Ta AduTA Kal dvevéyKacar émiTHeacw 
txt Tov Bwpav: dv vouilovor Tov AapBavovta Kal TO TTOpwH TvYKaTA- 
éml tov Bwopov: ov vorilovor Tov AapwBavov al Te dpw cvyKarta. 
fp 
BadAovra ebdopiav eev, A€yovor be Kal Spakovras KaTw elvar rept TA 
A “ , 4, 
Xdopara, os Ta TOAAL TOV BANOEvTwV KaTETHiew: 10 Kat KpdTov yiverOaL, 
c , 3 “A « cal \ ¢ > a / ‘\ / > Cal 
érétav avtA@ow at yuvaikes Kal OTav aroTWOvtTaL Tadw Ta TACT MATA ExEiva., 
o > / e / a , \ A 297 NSS 
iva dvaxopnowow ot Spakovtes, ovs vouiovar ppovpods Tov advTwv. Ta de 
> ‘\ \ o} fd -~ \ » ‘\ > \ / » \ aA 
avTa Kal dppytopopia KaXeitar Kai ayeTar Tov aiTOV AOYoV EXOVTA TEpL TIS 
Cal Lal , Lal Lal nn 
TOV Kaprav yevésews Kal THS TOV avOpirwv oropas. avadépovrar dé 
~ , n~ , 
kdvrav0a dppyta iepa €k oTéeatTos TOD GiTov KaTETKEVvaTpMEVA, piuHnpaTa Spa- 
kévTwv Kal dvopelov oxnpatov. AapBavovor b€ Kwvov Gaddovs bia TO 
x ¥ e 
rodvyovov ToD puTov. euPadrAovTar SE Kal Eis TA pEyapa OVTWS KaAovpeEva 
A > Lal /, N - < + »” \ > ‘\ XV \ 4 > 
dduta exelva TE Kal xXOIpor, Hs On Ehapev, Kal adTot dua TO ToAVTOKOY Eis 
oivOnua THs yeveoews TOY KapTOV Kal TOV avOpwrwr oiov XapiaTNpLa TH 
, s / ol 
Anpnrpt, éredi Tovs Anuntplovs Kaprovs TapexXovea eronreEv NMEPOV TO TOV 
c) / , 4 ‘\ x ” ial c a , c / 4 \ / 
dvOpirwv yévos. 6 pev ovv avw THs EopTAs Adyos 6 pvOKds, 6 dE mpoKel- 
pevos pvaixds. Oecpopdpia dé Kadeirar, Kabdt. Beapodopos 4 Anuyrnp 
/ cal / ” , > a \ x / / 
katovopacerar TUeioa vomous nto Oerpors, Kal’ os THY Tpodiy Topiler Gal Te 


kai katepyaleaOar avOpwrovs déov. 


46 Clemens Alexandrinus, Protrepticus, 11, 17: 

Tavtnv tiv pvOoXoyiav ai yuvaixes rouktkws Kata modAwW €opralovow, 
@ccpodhdpia, Skipopdpia, "Appynpdpia, oArvtpdtas Tiv Peppeparrys 
ExTpaywoovoa dprayny. 

Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xxviii, 77 and 78: 

Post haec nullus est modus. iam primum abigi grandines 
turbinesque contra fulgura ipsa mense nudato; sic averti vio- 
lentiam caeli, in navigando quidem tempestates etiam sine 
menstruis. ex ipsis vero mensibus, monstrificis alias, ut suo loco 
indicavimus, dira et infanda vaticinantur, e quibus dixisse non 
pudeat, si in defectus lunae solisve congruat vis illa, inremedia- 
bilem fieri, non segnius et in silente luna, coitusque tum maribus 
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exitiales esse atque pestiferos, purpuram quoque eo tempore ab 
iis pollui; tanto vim esse maiorem. quocumque autem alio 
menstruo si nudatae segetem ambiant, urucas et vermiculos 
scarabaeosque ac noxia alia decidere Metrodorus Scepsius in 
Cappadocia inventum prodit ob multitudinem cantharidum, ire 
ergo per media arva retectis super clunes vestibus. alibi serva- 
tur, ut nudis pedibus eant capillo cinctuque dissoluto. 

48 Pliny, Naturalis Historiae, xvii, 266: 

Multi et has et talpas amurcas necant, contraque urucas et, ne 
mala putrescant, lacerti viridis felle tangi cacumina iubent, pri- 
vatim autem contra urucas ambiri arbores singulas a muliere 
incitati mensis, nudis pedibus, recincta. 


49 Aelian, de Natura Animalium, vi, 36: 

Ai xdura (caterpillars) émweuovra Ta Adxava, Taxa SE Kat duapBet- 
povow aita. drdAAvvtar 8 abrar, yuvy THY éxyuyviov Kdbapow KaBacpo- 
pevyn ei SeAOor peon TOV AaXAvor. 

4° Columella, de Cultu Hortorum, x, 357-362 : 

At si nulla valet medicina repellere pestem, 
Dardaniae veniant artes, nudataque plantas 
Femina, quae iustis tum demum operata iuventae 
Legibus, obscaeno manat pudibunda cruore, 

Sed resoluta sinus, resoluto maesta capillo, 

Ter circum areolas, et saepem ducitur horti. 

Columella, xi, 3, 64: 

Sed Democritus in eo libro, qui Graece inscribitur rept dytu- 
wa0av, affirmat, has ipsas bestiolas enecari, si mulier, quae in 
menstruis est, solutis crinibus et nudo pede unamquamque aream 
ter circumeat : post hoc enim decidere omnes vermiculos, et ita 
emori. 

** Palladius; de re rustica, 1, 35, 3: 

Aliqui mulierem menstruantem, nusquam cinctam, solutis 
capillis, nudis pedibus contra erucas et cetera hortum faciunt 
circumire. 

is) Patisaniias, 1, /27,\ 1’: 

Keira: 5 €v To vad THs LoAddos “Epuns EvAov, Kéxporos eivar Acyo- 


pevoy avaOnua, Ud KAadwy pupoivys ov GivorTor. 
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188 Harpocr. s. v. értBouov : 

Pirdyopos ev Sevtépw Hyoiv ovtws: "Edy 8€ tus tH "AOnva Ovy Bory, 
dvaykaidv éote kal tH Havdepa (Bekk. Tlavépdcw) Ovew dw (pera Bods), 
kal éxadeito TO Oda éiBovov. 

4 Photius and Suidas, s. v. sporonoy : 

imaridiov 6 » i€pera duqrevvuTar: emuriBerar dé dd THs tepetas TH oat- 
rovte: mpordvioy d¢ €xyOy, Ste mpwHTn Udvdpoos (var. read. Iavdwpa) 
peta TOV adeAPV KaTETKEvace Tois dvVOpwimros THY EK TOV Epiwy eoOnra. 

Hesychius, s. v. mpotovov : 

vdacwa, also a gloss between zpoyovetoar and zpdyovor says: 

peor, g poy poy 
mpoywviav: TOV Aropnuevov y AEs. EaTL dE LpacpaTiov TOLKLAOV, 0 emt 
kadvwdpevos 6 payepos Bier, ds ev Aapacke. 

cial Oa UN ie ie 2 Bitte 

Tov Kiovwv Tov emt Tod Tolxov TOD mpds TOD Ilavdpoceiov. cf. also Il. 

x p p 

63 and 70. 

156 : : 

CATWAg ave ed pri bs hi: 
éml ro[m mp]os Tod Iavdpoceiou aierov. 
17 Dionysius Halicarnassensis, de Dinarcho 3; Philochorus, fr. 
) ) by 

146: 

Kvov eis tov tis Hoduddos vewv ciceAOodoa kal dia cis 76 Mavdpoceoy, 
én tov Bupov dvaBaca tod “Epxecov Avds tov imo tH dala KQTEKELTO, 
matpiov 8 earl Tois "AGnvaios, Kiva p27) dvaBatvew «is akporoAw, 

ae PaUsatias, a (27.113) 

TO vaod 8é THs AOnvas Mavdpdcov vads cvvexys €or Kal éote Lavdpocos 
és THv mapakataOnKynv dvaltios TOV ddeAPOY MOvy. 

Ny Tap KN povn 

BBS COUNT Ae Taam 

Wvoav Se Kal Ta SwddAM[a] «[at exa]rAdAepyoav, Su[otws de Ka]t Ta 
eéirntipue év axporoAe TH TE “AOnve TH TloArdds Kat tH Kovp[otpo] dw 
kal TH Uavdpoo[w Ka]t éxadrALépyoav. 

© Scholion in Aristophanis Lysistratam 439 : 

éx THs Havdpdaou Sé kal » "AOnva Mdvdpocos kadetra, 

16} Pausanias, 1%, 35,\/2\c 

Timaor yap €k radawod kat “AOnvaio Xapiras Avéo kal “Hyenovnv. 70 


\ A “a > > , > EPA ” a \ C.F cal 
yap THs Kaprots éotw ov Xapitos adda Qpas dvoya: tH 8€ ErEpQ TOV 
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‘Opdv vepovow Spot tH Tlavdpoow tipas of “A@nvaior, OarrAW THV Gedv 
dvoualovres. 
? [Plutarch], Decem Oratorum Vitae, p. 839 b. (Isocrates. ) : 
dvaxevtou yap €v akpooAe xaAxKovs ev TH Thaipictpa TOV “Appyndopwv 
/ ” al ” ¢ > ee 
KeAntilwy €tu Tals Wy, ws Elrov TLVES. 
8 Apollodorus, iii, 14, 1: 
pera b€ TovTov HKev “AOnva, Kal rornoamevn THS KatadyWews Kexporra 
paptupa epvrevoer eAaiav, 7 viv év TO Llavdpocetw delkvuTac. 
** Ovid, Metamor., ii, 737-39: 
Pars secreta domus ebore et testudine cultos 
Tres habuit thalamos, quorum tu, Pandrose, dextrum, 
Aglaurus laevum, medium possederat Herse. 
Plutarch, Quaestiones Conviviales, 659 b: 
dpocoBorsi yap tais mavoeAjvos pariota diatynKOmEVOs, ws TOV Ka 
“AXkpay 6 perorrowds aivtrdépevos THY Spdcov aépos Ovyatépa Kai ceAjvys. 
‘ota (pyat) Avs Ovyarnp époa tpéper kal dias oeAdvas.’ 
ovTw TavTaxdbev paptupeitar Td THS TeAHVYS POs ayav bypavtiKyy éxov 
Kal padaktikny Ovvapu. 
#6 Suidas, s. v. Kouporpddos V7 : 
taiTy O€ Gioat pac. Td tp@Tov "EpiyGoviov ev “AxporroAe, Kal Bwpov 
dpicacbar, xapw arodidovta tH TG tv Tpodeiwv. 
*' Hesychius, s. v. “AyAavpides : 
Moipa (MS. pupa) rap’ “AGnvaiors. 
1 Hesychius, s. v. [Avvrypre : 
€opti) “AOjvyow, ny ext tH “AypavAov tis Keéxporos Ovyatpds tuysp 
ayovoty, 
Photius, Lexicon, s. v. Hava@yvae : 
"AOjvyow Eoptn eri TO brd Onoéws yevouevw cvvorxisuo, mpd Tov 
"EptyOoviov tod “Hdaiorov xai Tis. 
™° Suidas, s. v. xaAkeia : 
Eopty A@nvyor, atwes “AOnvaa Kadotow . . . . vaorepov dé ixd povwy 
¥ a a ¢ eg” > a? a \ > , 
nyeTo TOV TEXViTOV, OTL 0 “Hpaoros ev tH “AtTiKy Xadxov eipyacato, 


42 


” be Y \ / A iff 4 . > SOW \ lal > , 
€oTL 0€ evy Kat vea TOV IIvavefiwvos: ev 7 Kal LepelaL META TOV appynPdpwv 
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tov rérdov dudlovra . . . . Pavddynpos S€ pyow ork "AOnva adyecOa THv 
€optnv, aAX’ “Hdaiorw. 

™ Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, i, 239: 

dervopopia yap é€oT. TO pepe Seirva tais Kéxporos bvyatpaow “Epon 
kal Ilavépdow kat "Aypavrdw. eépero d€ rodvTEAGs Kata TLVa puOTLKOV 


Adyov. Kal TOUTO Ezrolovy ot ToAXOL: HiroTiuias yap ElyeTO. 
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